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It is the policy of the School Service and Research Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to prepare and distribute printed bulletins from time 
to time. These bulletins are intended primarily to serve the needs of 
people in this state who are concerned with or interested in the school 
problems treated. The number of bulletins which may be printed is neces- 
sarily restricted by the limited funds which are available for printing. 

In keeping with the purpose stated, it will always be appreciated by 
those who prepare the bulletins if the readers of them will send to the 
bureau any comments, suggestions or criticisms which they may care to 
make with reference to the service received or desired from such bulletins, 
It is important even to know that they are read by those to whom they 
are sent. 

The bulletins are also sent to educational institutions and research 
bureaus in other states for the purpose of securing in exchange bulletins 
which they may have for distribution. : 
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Volume . 1—The Shawnee-Mission Rural High School—Jan. 1, 1923. 
Volume . 2—The Establishment of a Junior College—Oct. 1, 1923. 


Volume . 83—Results of Instruction in Different Types of Elemen- 
tary Schools in State of Kansas—1921-22. 


Volume ‘0. 4—College Standards and a Public Junior College— 
March 1, 1926. 


Volume . 5—The High-School Teaching Load and Preparation oi 
High-School Teachers—May 15, 1926 
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Volume I, . 7—School Survey Report Pertaining to The Onaga Rural 
High School—March 15, 1927. 


A list of additional bulletins prepared by this bureau to date is given 
here: 


Schooling in One-Teacher Schools. 
The County Superintendent as Supervisor of Instruction. 


The: Conditional Value of a. Longer School Year in One-Teacher 
Schools. 


The Vocabulary of High School Students in Written Composition.* 
Some Financial Aspects of School Administration. 
Survey Report of Chanute School System.* 


Reports of School Building ‘Surveys in Lawrence, Ottawa, Dodge 
City, Junction City,* and Great Bend.*  . 


* No longer available for general distribution, 
July, 1927. 
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FOREWORD 


The purpose in this study is to outline a more satisfactory 
school unit. Data have been collected concerning the school 
system in a particular area during the school year of 1922-23. 
The area includes five high school districts, six, two or more 
teacher elementary school districts, and the part or whole of 
thirty-eight one-teacher districts. The proposed high school 
district is designed to meet adequately and economically the 
secondary educational needs of the area studied.. No attempt 
is made to outline a state system. 


Many other areas in the state find their school taxes more 
burdensome than the area selected for this study. School levies 
frequently comprise the largest single item in the budgets of 
taxing units. Eighty-three city school districts widely dis- 
tributed over the state in 1925-26 reported levies of two or 
more cents on the dollar. Arma, a city of three thousand, 
levied five cents on each dollar of assessed valuation for school 
purposes ; Tyro, with only two-hundred-fifty peopie levied three 
cents per dollar; and Coffeyville, a city of ten thousand people, 
levied two and one-half cents for school purposes. The greater 
need probably makes a plan such as the proposed one more 
acceptable to districts with high levies than to the community 
studied. However, the area selected for the study represents 
a productive agricultural section of the state which is probably 
able to support its own school, if any community in the state 
can do so. 

The timeliness of such an investigation is also shown by 
attempts actually being made to organize schools along the 
principles suggested in this report. The Labette County Com- 
munity High School in Altamont represents one such move- 
ment. The Carlyle Rural High School hasgbeen transporting 
its high school pupils to Iola for eight years. Gas City has 
been doing so for two years. The levy in the Labette County 
Community High School district is only 3.75 mills. Carlyle 
pays only 2.35 mills and Gas City, barely two mills for high 
school training. 
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This report has been prepared for school board members, 
interested laymen and tax-payers as well as for school superin- 
tendents and high school principals. Charts and figures have 
been inserted rather profusely. Tables of figures have been 
excluded so as not to make reading of the report tedious and 
tiresome. A brief statement of the scope of the chapter is 
given in italics at the beginning of each chapter. A brief sum- 
mary of the chapter is given in bold type at the end of each 
chapter. Probably readers will profit by reading these intro- 
ductions and summaries before attempting the more detailed 
accounts in the body of the report. Paragraph topics and the 
table of contents make possible ready references to different 
sections in the report. The charts and figures are listed so as 
to make them available for references. 


The author is indebted to many for assistance in the prepa- 
ration of this report. No attempt is made to recognize all such 
persons. State Superintendent Jess W. Miley and County 
Superintendent L. C. Morgan of Brown County made the 
records in their offices accessible. The teachers of the schools 
studied responded with the data requested. 

Miss Cassie Spencer, state supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion in Alabama, extended every professional courtesy to the 
writer when he visited the state. County superintendents 
N. R. Baker of Birmingham and A. F. Harman of Montgomery, 
Alabama, were generous in providing opportunities to study 
the school systems in their counties. State superintendent 
A. T. Allen and his staff were helpful in the study of the North 
Carolina system. County superintendent Charles P. Coons of 
Wilson County, North Carolina, gave liberally of his time when 
the writer was in his county. 


The writer assumes responsibility for the report, however, 
a part of the procedure followed in this investigation has been 
that of securing eriticisms and suggestions from competent 
persons. A number of school people in Kansas have gone thru 
the plan proposed. Members of the staffs in charge of rural 
education in the Agricultural College and the three teachers 
colleges in Kansas have given substantial assistance. Instruc- 
tors and students enrolled in graduate courses in education 
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during the summer session of 1926 in the following institu- 
tions gave many helpful suggestions: University of Missouri, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, University of Florida, 
University of Virginia and Ohio State University. Drs. A. K. 
Loomis of the Denver City schools (formerly superintendent 
of Hiawatha city schools), George Selke of University of 
Minnesota, F. W. Reeves of University of Kentucky, C. C. Mc- 
Cracken, of Ohio State University, Norman Frost of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and J. L. Butterworth of Cor- 
nell have given helpful counsel. The direction received from 
Dr. J. P. Jensen, professor of public finance in the economics 
department in the University of Kansas, has given the chap- 
ters dealing with taxation whatever value they merit. Dean 
R. A. Schwegler and Professors J. W. Twente and E. W. Ander- 
son of the School of Education in the University of Kansas and 
Superintendent H. P. Smith of the Lawrence Public Schools, 
have read the manuscript. 

The writer owes much to H. G. Ingham, director of the Ex- 
tension Division and Dr. F. P. OBrien, director of the Bureau 
of School Service. The former has offered every encourage- 
ment to assure the completion of this study. The latter has 
always been ready to confer over problems arising in the study 
and has offered many constructive suggestions. 

















A PROPOSED LARGER SCHOOL UNIT FOR AN AREA 
IN NORTHEASTERN KANSAS 


CHAPTER I 


Geographical Location, Historical Setting, 
Physical Resources and the People 


Scope of The area covered in this report includes terri- 
Chapter tory being served in 1922-23 by high schools in 

Hamlin, Hiawatha, Padonia, Reserve and Rob- 
inson. The location of the area is described in relation to the 
state, the county and surrounding centers of population. A 
brief account is given of early settlements by white people. A 
hasty survey is made of the physical resources, and certain 
social and economic forces which exert influences on the lives 
of the people. A larger high school district is outlined in 
Chapter V which would provide junior-senior high school op- 
portunities in Hiawatha for all pupils in the area included 
in this study. 


Where the The Kansas-Nebraska state line forms the 
Community northern boundary of Brown County, Kansas, 
Is Located which includes the area selected for this studv. 

_Doniphan County lies to the east—the eastern 
boundary of which is formed by the Missouri River. Hiawatha, 
the county seat of Brown County, with a population of 3,222 
(1920) is the center of the territory studied. An area roughly 
defined by a circle with a radius of 12 miles and Hiawatha as 
the center is covered in this report.* 

Brown County includes 16 congressional townships of 576 
sections of land which form a square. Hiawatha is near the 
geographical center of the county about 90 miles northwest of 
Kansas City, Missouri, 120 miles south of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and 43 miles west of St. Joseph, Missouri. Falls City, Ne- 
braska, is 15 miles north, Horton, Kansas, 14 miles south and 
Sabetha, Kansas, 18 miles northwest of Hiawatha. Each of 
these last three cities is about the size of Hiawatha. Atchi- 
son, Kansas, a city of approximately 12,000 is 40 miles south- 


* See Frontispiece. 
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east. Within the circle describing the area studied are the 
smaller cities of Morrill, Hamlin, Reserve, Robinson, Everest, 
Willis, Powhatan and Fairview.* Padonia and Baker are un- 
incorporated villages. 


Historical The first settlement in Brown County is reported 
Setting * to have been made in 1854. The first postoffice 
was opened in Claytonville in August, 1858. The 
St. Joseph and Western Railway (now the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island) was extended to Hiawatha in 1871. The present site 
of Robinson was platted in 1872 and the old town, which was 
some distance from the railroad, deserted. As the railroad was 
pushed to the northwest, Hamlin and Morrill were founded. 
The Missouri Pacific completed its line between Omaha and 
Kansas City in 1882. Padonia, which had been settled earlier, 
began to grow. About this time Reserve on the old Indian 
reservation was platted. Baker, Willis and Everest were soon 
established. Later the Chicago Rock Island and Pacific built 
a line from St. Joseph to Horton from whence one branch was 
extended to Fairbury, Nebraska, and another to Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Powhatan and Fairview, northwest of Horton, were then 
settled. Settlements not fortunate enough to be on railroads 
failed to grow. Hiawatha with two railroads and the county 
seat grew rapidly. Horton was made a division point on the 
Rock Island. Soon repair shops were located at Horton, which 
is now the largest city in the county. 


Physical The land is a gently rolling prairie. It is well- 
Resources” drained, and none of it is so rough that it cannot 

be used for agricultural purposes. The soil is 
rich and fertile. Improved farm lands make up more than 63 
per cent of the assessed valuation. Thirty-nine of the 105 
counties in the state had larger acreage in cereals than Brown 


* In Kansas, groups of 125 or more people may incorporate into a city of the third 
class. When a city of the third class has a population of more than 2,000, it may 
become a city of the second class. A city of the second class becomes a city of the 
first class when it has a population of more than 15,000. In several cases a city 
of the second or first classes has decreased in population so that it is now below 
the limits for the class in which it is classified. , 


4, These data are taken from Andreas, A. T. “History of Kansas,” pp. 746-51. 


These data are taken from the 14th Census Report and the Eighth Biennial Report, 
Tax Commission (Kansas) 1922. 
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County; only six produced more bushels than Brown. Corn 
and wheat are the chief grain crops. Kansas has first rank in 
wheat production among the states in the Census Report of 
1920. Although 56 counties had larger acreage in wheat, only 
37 produced more than Brown. Only two counties produced 
more corn. Hay and forage crops are not grown on a large 
scale. Potatoes, mainly for home consumption, is the chief 
vegetable crop. 


The People * There were 20,949 people in the county in 

1920. There were about as many males as fe- 
males. Only 3.3 per cent were negroes. Kansas ranks second 
among the states in percentage of native whites, only 17 of 
the 105 counties in Kansas have as high a percentage of na- 
tive whites as Brown. The percentages of foreign born whites 
and of foreign born parentage are low. The foreign born 
whites are prosperous and thrifty. They comprised only 5.3 
per cent of the population in 1920 and represented 14 per cent 
of the farm owners. Almost 75 per cent of the foreign born 
come from Canada, Denmark, England, Germany, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland and Wales. Another 15 per cent 
came from Mexico. The percentage of mixed parentage in 
Brown County is higher than in Kansas and the percentage in 
Kansas is much higher than in the United States. Evidently 
the foreign population is being assimilated with the native. 
The percentage of illiteracy is low and confined almost entirely 
to the negroes and foreign born. The number of illiterates 
decreased from 1910 to 1920 more than half. 


Where the The population is largely rural. Almost two 
People Live out of three (65 per cent) of the people in 1920 

lived in territory defined as rural by the United 
States Census Bureau. More than half (53.6 per cent) resided 
in the open country, outside incorporated cities. One out of 
three of the people in 1920 lived in Hiawatha and Horton; 
11.9 per cent resided in cities of the third class, and 53.6 per 
cent were in the open country. 


3. These data are taken from the 14th Census Report. 
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Population Has The population of the county in 1920 was 
Been Decreasing but ninety per cent of the population of 

‘ 1900. The open country has lost almost 
one in five of its earlier population. There were 24 more people 
in the cities of the third class than in 1900. Hiawatha and 
Horton had an increase of 16 per cent in their populations dur- 
ing these two decades. These two cities grew twice as rapidly 
from 1910 to 1920 as in the earlier decade. The open country 
lost almost twice as many people from 1900 to 1910 as during 
the following decade. The increased growth in the cities dur- 
ing the two decades was less than one-third the loss sustained 
in the open country. There were 2,414 fewer people in the 
county in 1920 than in 1900. It is evident that these people 
were not absorbed by the cities within the county. 


Economic Brown is a wealthy and prosperous agri- 
Conditions cultural county. The assessed valuation per 
on the Farms‘ acre in Brown is two and one-half times that 

of the median of the 105 counties in Kansas. 
The average assessed valuation per acre is higher only in 
Wyandotte County, in which more than 85 per cent of the 
valuation is within the corporate limits of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. The assessed valuation is less than one-fourth that of 
Brown in 32 counties. One a¢re of this land has a higher 
assessed valuation than 13 in Stanton County which ranks 
lowest. The fertility of the soil has encouraged general grain 
farming in which Brown county leads. More dairy products 
are produced in 43 counties, more poultry in 25, and more from 
bees in 23. The horses, mules and cattle on the farms are of 
better quality than those in many other counties in the state. 
Brown County ranks high in the production of sheep and swine. 
The estimated value of the land and improvements on the aver- 
age farm in the county is placed at $35,635.00 or $225.00 per 
acre in the 14th Census Report. Only four other counties 
have as high assessed valuation per capita. Few counties have 
as low a percentage of the assessed valuation in personal prop- 
erty and public-service corporations. 


*, These data are taken from the 14th Census Report and the Eighth Biennial Report, 
Tax Commission (Kansas) 1922. 
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The farms have increased in size during the two decades. 
One out of three farms had less than 100 acres in 1900 and 
one out of four in 1920. Sixty per cent of the farms had be- 
tween 100 and 259 acres in 1920 while there were but 50 per 
cent in 1900. 

The percentage of farm tenancy increased from °40.8 in 
1900 to 49.3 in 1910 and fell to 44.7 in 1920. The percentage 
in 1920 for the state was 40.0. The percentage for the west 
North Central States and the United States was 34.2. At this 
time 16 per cent fewer of the farms in the county were ope- 
‘rated by owners than in 1900. One out of four owners rented 
additional land. More than half the tenants rented on shares, 
one out of four on share-cash terms, and the others for cash. 


Mortgage conditions reported in the 14th Census Report 
for the 105 counties. In 72 of them 85 per cent or more of the 
farms are included in the report. Among these more than 
half (38) had a larger percentage of their farms free from 
mortgages than Brown. However, 45 had as high or higher 
mortgage ratios (percentage of valuation covered with mort- 
gages), which was but 24 per.cent in Brown. No county was 
paying so low an interest rate (5.6 per cent) on farm mort- 
gages. Since this was lower than the current rate of interest 
on loans secured by other collateral than farm mortgages, 
these mortgages do not necessarily imply a serious financial 
situation. 


Summary Hiawatha, the county seat of Brown County, 

with a population of about 3,000 is the center of 
the area studied. The topography of the section and the fer- 
tility of the soil are well adapted to general farming. It was 
settled by native born whites and thrifty foreign born stocks 
just preceding the Civil War. More than half the people live 
in the open country. From 1900 to 1920 many people left the 
county. Both the size of the farms and tenancy have in- 
creased. The average farm and its improvements represent 
an investment of $35,000.00. Several farms have small mort- 
gages. On the whole the people are thrifty and the area is a 
prosperous agricultural section of the state. 








CHAPTER II 


The Growth and the Boundaries of the 
Present School Districts 


Scope of The development of the common school district 
Chapter unit in the territory covered in this report is 

traced. A map shows the boundaries of the pres- 
ent common school districts. The rural high school organ- 
ization is described. It is a larger district unit responsible 
for high school facilities. The conditions which often deter- 
mined the incentives for its growth are stated. Two effects 
are pointed out. It encouraged the organization of high 
schools in small cities. It made all but impossible the exten- 
sion of high school district boundaries in the larger cities. A 
map shows the present district boundaries of high school dis- 
tricts in the territory included in this study. ; 


History of School Complete and accurate information con- 
Organizations ° cerning the organization and growth of 

the school districts is not available. The 
first record of a public school in Hiawatha is of its organization 
on March 25, 1870. The Padonia Company, a private corpora- 
tion, provided a school at Padonia in 1858. The first school in 
Robinson likely was taught in a barn. The first building was 
erected in 1867. Hamlin organized a school in 1871. The 
same year the Morrill high school had its beginning as a private 
academy. 

One teacher schools were organized where and when needed. 
Hilltop, District 8, is thought to have been the first in the 
county. Carson, District 1, west of Hiawatha was first to form 
a legal organization on March 11, 1859. Andreas in his history 
printed a map giving the location of the school buildings in 
1882. The sites of 58 one-teacher schools are located on this 
map. School buildings are on or very near 52 of the 58 sites 
at the present time. Since then schools have been organized 
in Fairview, Horton and Powhatan and in fifteen one-teacher 
districts. Evidently, the school district organizations in this 
county were firmly established within 20 years after the earlier 


5, These data are taken from Andreas, A. T., “History of Kansas,” pp. 746-51. 
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settlements were made. Minor changes only have since been 
made in the common school districts which are now providing 
elementary schooling. 


Elementary The boundaries of the present elementary 
School school districts in the territory covered in this 
Districts report are shown on the map in Figure 1. The 

North line is the. Kansas-Nebraska state line. 
The east line is the county line between Brown and Doniphan 
counties. The county extends farther south and west than is 
shown on the map. 
The prevalence of the 
common school district 
is obvious. Wide vari- 
ations in the areas cov- 
ered by these districts 
exist. 




















High School 
Districts 

The Hiawatha com- 
mon school district 
- operates a high school. 
The rural high school 
law encouraged the or- 
Portion of Brown County, Kansas, (1922-28) @A@Nization of high 
schools in the smaller 
cities.* The amendment of 1917 enabled cities with less 
than 500 population to continue small high schools which had 
become such heavy tax burdens by taking in additional terri- 
tory under the rural high school act. Rural high school dis- 
tricts with several times the valuation of the common school 
districts which had been supporting the high schools, were 














* The rural high school act was passed in 1915. A township high school law enacted 
in 1911 permitted high school organizations in townships in which there were no in- 
corporated towns or cities. It was amended in 1913 so as to apply to townships hav- 
ing incorporated towns or cities of not more than 300 population. The rural high school 
law accepted the 300 population limit, and permitted larger incorporated areas to be 
included provided the project carried both inside and outside the incorporated city— 
the vote being taken in different ballot boxes. An amendment was enacter in 1917 re- 
quiring separate ballotting only when incorporated cities of 500 or more people were 
included. (Session Laws for the respective years.) 
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formed. The people within the small cities had been paying 
both city and school taxes; they were almost unanimously 
in favor of the larger high school district which promised 
some relief from high taxes. The common school districts in 
which these small cities are located extended beyond the city 
limits. Much property within the school districts but outside 
the city limits was burdened with the heavy high school tax. 
For example, the common school district in which Hamlin is 
located had a valuation of $780,824.00 in 1923 while the in 
corporated city of Hamlin had a valuation of $196,636.00 in 
that year. The voters outside the incorporated cities but in- 
side the common school districts supporting high schools fav- 
ored a rural high school district, because their taxes would be 
lowered by such an organization. 

Many people in the open country were willing to share the 
financial responsibilities of the school to which they were send- 
ing or expected to send their children. Some people desired a 
high school regardless of the cost. People whose residences 
were not included in the proposed district were not eligible to 
vote at the rural high school election. (All their property ex- 
cept their dwelling places might be included in the proposed 
district.) Almost half the farmers in Brown County were 
tenants. The schools are supported on a general property tax 
which falls heaviest on real estate. In some cases tenants 
might have been more easily persuaded to vote for a rural 
high school than those who owned the land and who would pay 
a larger share of the taxes. Everybody was favorable toward 
including the property of non-residents and public-service cor- 
porations, as there were no hostile votes to overcome. 


The situation was favorable for gerrymandering. If 40 
per cent of the legal voters in any territory with described 
boundaries including at least 16 sections of land signed a peti- 
tion for a rural high school organization and secured the ap- 
provals of the county superintendent and the board of county 
commissioners, an election was called. People favorable to the 
rural high school organization described the boundaries. Skill- 
ful planning in determining the boundary lines might have 
included those favoring and excluded those opposing the rural 
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high school organization among those who at that time were 
living on the outer edges of the proposed district. If the re- 
quired percentage of signatures to the petition were secured, 
the county superintendent and county commissioners usually 
approved and called the election. 

The present boundaries of the high school districts in the 
area included in this report are shown on the map in Figure 2. 
A large area extending 
through the county 
from the northeast to 
the southwest is out- 
side any high school 
district. A county tax 
is levied on this prop- 
erty outside an accred- 
ited four year high 
school district. The tu- 
ition of pupils who live 
outside accredited high 
school districts and 
who attend high school 
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Figure 2. Present High School Districts in Por- ” paid from sinbiarred 
tion of Brown County, Kansas. (1922-23) produced from this 


tax. The Padonia district dips down to within a short dis- 
tance of the Hiawatha school district boundary and includes 
the valuation of two railroads. Some territory included in 
this district is twice as far from Padonia as from Hiawatha 
If pupils living in the extreme southern edge of the area be- 
tween the railroads were attracted to the larger and better high 
school in Hiawatha, which is but half as far away from their 
homes, the parents would be compelled to pay tuition as they 
are in an accredited four year high school district. The Re- 
serve rural high school district extends almost twice as far 
south as it does east and west from Hamlin. The distance to 
east as it does west from Reserve. The Hamlin district reaches 
twice as far south as it does east and west from Hamlin. The 
distance to the northern boundary is fully twice as far from 
Hamlin as the distance to the southern boundary is from Ham- 
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lins. Several parts of the Hamlin district are much closer to 
Hiawatha, Morrill and Reserve than to Hamlin. A number of 
homes in the Padonia district are much closer to Hiawatha and 
Reserve than to Padonia. Hamlin, Padonia and Reserve had 
populations under 300. Morrill had a population slightly above 
500. Hiawatha had 3,000 people. The larged cities had more 
students attending high schoo! than Hamlin, Padonia and Re- 
serve. The heavier vote in each of these small cities overcame 
the vote of the farmers, since all voted in one ballot box. If 
a rural high school organization carried in Morrill, majorities 
must be had from both ballot boxes as the farmers voted in one 
and the voters within the corporate limits of Morrill in another 
ballot box. Rural high schools have not been organized in 
Morrill, Hiawatha and Horton. 


Summary The growth of the common school district in 

this area is typical of its development under 
pioneering conditions. It was soon firmly established and few 
changes have been made in the original common school dis- 
tricts. The elementary schools are still under this unit. Until 
the enactment of the rural high school law in 1915, the high 
schools in the county were operated under this unit. Since 
then all high schools in the county located in cities with less 
than 500 population have organized rural high school districts. 
These high school districts include much more territory and 
have several times as high assessed valuations as the common 
school district. The boundary lines of the rural high school 
districts appear to have been unwisely drawn in some cases. 
The cities in Brown County which have populations above 500 
have not organized rural high school districts. 








CHAPTER III 


Costs of-High School Instruction in Hamlin, Hiawatha, 
Padonia, Reserve and Robinson the 
First Semester of 1922-23' 


Scope of The costs of high school instruction in Hamlin, 
Chapter Hiawatha, Padonia, Reserve and Robinson are 

analyzed in this chapter. Sixty minutes of class 
instruction for one pupil is the unit used. The cost of this unit 
in each subject offered in the five high schools has been com- 
puted. The costs of the most expensive, the median, the least 
expensive and the averages for the quartiles are shown. The 
student clock hours of instruction received from the 22 subjects 
in each quartile are given. The schools which purchased the 
expensive and the inexpensive instruction are designated. The 
factors are pointed out which caused the high cost of instruc- 
tion. The handicaps of the small high schools become obvious. 
The mill levy is an inadequate measure of school costs. The 
problems encountered by small high schools in their attempts 
to become economical school units and the improbability of 
their becoming such are presented. 


Cost of a Stu- The costs in the five high schools— 


aent Clock Hour Hamlin, Hiawatha, Padonia, Reserve, and 
of Instruction Robinson—have been analyzed as almost 


the entire area in these districts is in- 
cluded in this report. A student clock hour of instruction 
is 60 minutes spent in recitation by one student. There 
were 89 subjects* being offered in the five high schools in the 


1 The data were secured from blanks mailed December 5, 1922, to the principal of each 
high school and filled in by him. They were checked as returned and in cases of doubt 
or misunderstandings the items were referred back to the principals for interpretation. 
Throughout the study matters of doubt were cleared up through personal correspon- 
dence or conference with the principal concerned. These blanks contained three types 
of information. (1) The enrollment of boys and girls in each school, in each of the 
four years and any students who might be classified as “‘special.’’ These items were 
arranged on the blank so that the principals were required to total the items both ver. 
tically and horizontaliy. Any possible errors were corrected by this double checking. 
(2) The name, highest degree held, institution granting it and teaching experience of 
each instructor and principal in each school. (3) Each subject offered in the entire 
high school course was listed separately, whether required or elective and in what years, 
if being alternated, with what years—freshman and sophomore, etc.—and if being offered 
during the first semester the number of sections, length of recitation period, number of 
periods per week, number of weeks in the subject, number of boys and girls in each 
section and class and the name of the teacher offering the instruction. 


* “Subject” is defined as a class meeting regularly in a school for the purpose of 
pursuing some line of study for which credit was offered such as algebra, history, 
physics, etc. Geometry was being taught in all five schools, hence has been listed as 
five subjects. In Hiawatha there were three sections, but it was listed as but one 
subject. In such cases where computations have becn made the three sections have 
been combined as one class and where the number in the class is given the average 
for the three sections his been used. 
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first semester of 1922-23. The number of student clock 
hours of instruction received from each of the 89 subjects 
was computed.** The cost per student clock hour in each was 
then found.*** The costs in these 89 subjects were arranged 
in ascending order from the lowest to the highest. 

A student clock 
ae | hour of instruction 


Highest 








—— 


mesion in Community Civ- 
[J ics in Hiawatha cost 
| Lowest but four and four- 
[+ fifths cents which 
ae was the lowest 
_— ; among the 89 sub- 
Pr . jects. Physiology 
| Middle AO-: in Padonia cost 

Bis 21214c per student 


clock hour or more 
| than 48 times as 
oe much as Commun- 
“* ity Civics. The me- 
Hour per Subject, §9 ‘Subjects, Five "High Schools, dian (middle-49th 
Brown County Kansas. (1922-23.) subject) was 1314¢ 
in second year latin in Hiawatha. These wide differences are 
shown by the three upper bars in Chart 1. The average 
(median) cost of a student clock hour of instruction in each 
quartile (22 is one-fourth of 89, hence quartile) is shown by 
the lower four bars in Chart 1. The 22 subjects in the first 
quartile, the lower 25%, had an average cost per student clock 
hour of six and two-thirds cents. In the second quartile the 
cost was eleven cents, almost double that in the first. Instruc- 
tion in the third costs almost twice what it costs in the second 
quartile and in the fourth the cost was more than double what 
it was in the third quartile. 


** Total number of student clock hours received from a subject (double periods in 
laboratory counted as single periods in recitation) during the semester equals: 


length of recitation number number of periods 
in minutes XX __inclass _ per week x 18 
60 - air! a as es See 


*** The instructor in Padonia was paid $1,260. Her salary for one semester was 
$680. She taught six periods per day, hence each subject cost $105 per semester. $105 
divided by the number of student ciock hours received from a subject during one 
semester under her gives the cost per student clock hour in that subject. 
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Number of Student Some quartiles produced far more 
Clock Hours of instruction than others. The situa- 
Instruction Received tion is shown in Chart 2. The first 
in Each Quartile quartile yielded more instruction than 


the other three combined; the second 
less than half the first; the third less than half the second 
and the fourth less than half the third. The instructors 
offering the 22 subjects 
in the first quartile were 
) n760 paid $5,347.50 during 
| midate 80% the semester. Several of 
i these subjects were in 
ae Hiawatha where more 
—] we ase than one section was 
° necessary to meet the 
| ‘needs of the students. 
| js The salary budget for the 
Chart 2. Student Hours of Instruction Received in first quartile was slightly 
ee er te Ce genes.) siti more than half the com- 
bined salary budgets for 
the other three quartiles. The first gave 22,920 more clock 
hours of instruction than the other three quartiles combined. 
The instruction in the third quartile cost $3,317.50, $185.00 
more than the cost of the fourth. The former yielded 9,840 
student clock hours more instruction than the latter. 


Upper 267 











| Lower 26% 








Hamlin, Padonia and Reserve The instruction falling 
Had Instruction With Costs _in the first quartile was 
Above and Hiawatha and much more economical 
Robinson That With Costs than that in the second. 
Below the Median The instruction below the 


median did not cost nearly so much as that above. If the 
instruction below the median was as good as that above, those 
schools purchasing from below the median were much better 
investments than those that paid for the instruction above 
the median. Hamlin, Padonia and Reserve paid for much of 
the instruction above and Hiawatha and Robinson secured 
the major portion below the median. The situation is shown 
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Hamlin, Padonia Cost per Hiawatha and ; s M 
and Reserve Study Hr. Robinson m Chart 3. Hamlin, Padonia 


purchased purchased and Reserve paid for all 
5,760 hrs. 53¢ None i : : q 
8500 hrs. O1 ibe 7,100 hrs. the instruction with an av 
Median — 13%c erage cost of 53c per hour. 

780 hrs. lic 37,590 hrs They purchased more than 


None 6 2-3¢ 82,650 hrs. ; 
15,040 hrs. Totals 127,340 hrs. half that with a cost of 


Chart. Compparisgn of, Conte of Instruction 21/4c per hour. They paid 
Hiawatha and Robinson. Brown County, for two out of three hours 

above the median and re- 
ceived only one out of one hundred fifty-five with costs below 
the median. Almost 95 per cent of their instruction came from 
above the median. Padonia paid an average of 53c per hour 
for 75 per cent of its instruction. The least expensive sub- 
ject in Padonia cost 2614c per hour which is exactly twice 
the cost of the median in the 89 subjects. Hiawatha and Rob- 
inson purchased almost 95 per cent of their instruction from 
below the median. Sixty-five per cent of their instruction 
came from the first quartile with a cost of 6 2-3c. Almost 
90 per cent of the instruction in Hiawatha came from the 
first quartile. Hiawatha received from this first quartile 
two times as many hours of instruction as the other four 
schools combined received from all four quartiles. _ 


Small High Schools, Small The data presented show the 
Enrollments, Small Classes small high schools were pay- 


High Costs of Instruction ing much more per student 
clock hour for instruction than 


the larger high schools. Padonia with 13, Reserve with 21 
and Hamlin with 27 students enrolled are the small and Hia- 
watha with 300 and Robinson with 88 are the larger high 
schools. Small classes is one factor which contributed to the 
higher costs of instruction. Of the 106 classes one out of 
seven had 5 or fewer members; almost three out of ten had 
ten or fewer; almost 45 per cent had fewer than 15 and more 
than 56 per cent had 20 or fewer. The size of the classes, 
their distribution among the schools and the relation between 
their size and the cost per student clock hour of instruction 
are shown in Chart 4. Padonia had 11 classes with 
fewer than 5 members; Reserve 3, and Hamlin 3. These 
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Size of Classes Distribution among High Schools Cost per Student Hour three schools had 
; a 18 of the 30 
eed) ™ _ classes with from 

— t my 6 to 15 members. 








Padonia had but 

2 classes with 
‘ie mcre than 5 stu- 
dents, Reserve 
none with more 
than 15, and 
Hamlin, but 2. 
Hiawatha and 
Robinson had 38 
of the 40 classes 
with from 16 to 
25 members and 
211 19 classes with 
Chart 4. The Cost of Instruction is High per Student more than 25. 
Schools," Brows County, Kansas," (192%-28.) "Chart reas he average (me- 


“With enrollments of five and fewer members Padonia had j 
11 classes, Reserve 3 and Hamlin 3. Such instruction cost dian) cost per 


58c per student clock hour. student hour in 
the seventeen classes with five and fewer members was 53c; 
and the 30 with from 6 to 15, 24c; the 40 with from 16 
to 25, 15c; and the 19 with more than 25, but 5!4c. These 
follow closely the average cost per quartile as shown in 
Chart 1. A student clock hour of instruction in a class with 
five or fewer students cost almost ten times as much as an 
hour in a class with 25 or more members. 
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Instruction Under Prin- The principals of these three 
cipals in Padonia, high schools taught almost half 
Reserve and Hamlin a of the subjects offered in them. 


Cause of Excessive Costs ‘Six 40 minute periods per day 

was a full teaching load for the 
instructors in Padonia, Reserve and Hamlin. In Padonia 
and Hamlin each principal taught 6 periods and in Reserve, 5. 
The high costs per student clock hour of instruction under the 
principals is shown in Chart 5. Thirteen of the 24 subjects 
taughtby principals were among the 22 subjects costing 54c per 
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hour. The other 





Number of Subjects Number in Taught Cust per 5 zs 4 
Cmes = by Stud HQ Subjects in this 
Unper 1» | man pa, XPENSIVE — quar- 





tile taught by the 


sik —— 6 Instructors aze instructors aver- 





aged (median) 

but 37c per hour. 

11 Principals = 89 Since the average 

1¢ enrollments are 
10 = Instructors 1bk¢ 1 

the same, the 


higher costs are 
ae Principals 10¢ 
it 








Middle 
80% 


due to instruction 
8 | under the princi- 
19 Instructors ale 
Chart 5. Subjects Taught by Principals Cost More Than pals who were 
Those Taught by Regular, Instructors. Five High . ° 
Schools, Brown County, Kansas. (1922-23.) The chart paid salari es 
reads: “Thirteen of the 22 subjects in the upper 25 4 
per cent (the fourth quartile) were taught by the which were 21 
principals and nine by the instructors.. The average en- i 
rollments in the 13 subjects and the 9 subjects were per cent in Pa- 
6. The instruction in the subjects taught by the prin- 5 
cipals cost 54c per student clock hour and 37c in donia, 46 per cent 
those subjects taught by the instructor.” ; ‘ i 
in Hamlin and 87 
per cent in Reserve higher than the salaries of the instructors 
under them. The 8 subjects taught by principals in the 22 sub- 
jects in the third quartile cost on the average 29c; the 14 taught 
by the instructors but 19!4c. The enrollments in the sub- 
jects were almost equal; hence, the higher costs were due to 
instruction under the principals. The 3 subjects with costs 
falling in the second quartile and taught by the principals 
were in Hiawatha and Robinson and had heavy enrollments. 
Paying the principals salaries almost as high as was paid 
the principal in Hiawatha and then having them teach al- 


most, if not quite, full time, was very expensive.* 








* By checking and rechecking with the principals of these schools accurate information 
concerning their teaching loads was obtained and has been presented. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to prorate the time these principals gave to instruction and 
to administrative and supervisory services. One reported 5 periods to instruction 
and one to supervision. Five-sixths of his salary was charged to instruction. An- 
other replied ‘‘combined.” The third said “‘all’’ for teaching. Doubtless both per- 
formed administrative functions. The young woman but recently graduated from col- 
lege and inexperienced as a teacher who was struggling daily with the teaching of 
English I and II, algebra, geometry, American History and agriculture may at times 
have needed supervisory assistance. It is doubtful whether the inexperienced principal 
without previous teaching experience (as recently graduated from the same college, 
as the instructor) now engaged in the difficulties of teaching elementary science, an- 
cient history, English IV, physics, economics and physiology could have rendered the 
assistance without interfering with his own efficiency as an instructor. In the absence 
of information which could be verified, no opinion is ventured. Another ‘method of 
prorating the salaries of the principals is to charge for instruction at the same rate 
as paid to the instructors, then charge the remainder of the salaries paid the prin- 
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Costs of Training When put in terms of cost per stu- 
One Student One dent per year in each subject, the ex- 
Year in English cessive costs of instruction in Padonia, 
Reserve and Hamlin become startling. 
The costs in each year of English, three years of which were 
offered in each of the five schools, are given on Chart 6. A 
si ta gall ical acl student might have 
_ been given the three 
years of English of- 
fered in both Hia- 
at ie ee watha and Robin- 
son—six years in 
all—for $42.50 less 
than first year of 
cre [J"’ English actually 
cost for each of the 
42 <8 
g two freshmen in Pa- 
Ensiish it on donia. For three 
[ ] cy" Cy dollars more than 
English I cost for 
one student in Pa- 
gig donia, nine were be- 
wee ing trained in Hia- 
LT At caret ae watha but 6 miles 
cach ‘High School, Five High Schools, Brown'County, @WaY. The costs of 
Kansas. (1922-28) the different years 
of English offered in the same school vary widely in Padonia, 
Reserve, and Hamlin. Altho being offered under the same in- 
structor English I in Reserve cost three and one half times as 
much as English II in the same school. English II and III 
might have been pursued by the same pupil in Padonia for 
considerably less than English I was costing per student. Even 
wider variations appeared in other subjects. Algebra taught 
by the principal in Reserve cost one hundred twenty-five dol- 
lars and by an instructor in Robinson only eight dollars. 














Cngtish 111 











cipals to other services rendered. 30th methods are arbitrary. Either method points 
out this expensive feature in the organization of small high schools which is the 
purpose at this point in the present report. 
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The Small High Schools The amount each schocl 
Were Heavily Handicapped spent for instruction and 
When Purchasing Instruction the number of student hours 
of instruction actually pur- 

chased are shown in Chart 7. During the semester the five 
high schools paid an aggregate of $15,465.00 in teachers’ sal- 
aries, which provided 142,380 student hours of instruction. 
SN I Hiawatha paid $8,045.00 
for instraction ages each school receives or 52 per cent of the ag- 

gregate expenditure 
which procured for Hia- 
watha 105,300 hours, or 
74 per cent of the total 





ides - instruction which was 
26 048.00 provided. Hiawatha paid 
r. Hiewathe approximately fifty per 

198,200 cent of the aggregate 


cost and used seventy- 
five per cent of the in- 












































Robinson struction. The four small 
otal i‘ high schools paid as 
can much as Hiawatha, but 
ainda » actually used only one- 
—— \e ites third as many hours of 
ene a \; a2 020 instruction. If Padonia 
7 ~ Ne Fats had been purchasing in- 
pol al 8 ae struction as advanta- 
Total v18 40800 Total 148, 080 geously as Hiawatha, the 


Chart 7. The Higher the Enrollment the Lower ten per cent of the bill 
the Percentage of Total Cost Paid and _ the 


High Percentag f Instructi Received. Five thi j i 

Jigher Fucstnmngs of lnviceeien Rete 2 Which it paid would have 
purchased more student 

hours of instruction than Padonia, Reserve and Hamlin actu- 


ally received. 


Chart 8 gives the mill levies and the assessed valuations 
and costs per year per student enrolled in each of the five 
high schools. Padonia—the smallest and most expensive of 
the five—had the lowest mill levy. Hiawatha would have been 
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compelled to levy four times as high a mill levy* to meet 
the actual costs of the high school." On each dollar of as- 
sessed valuation per student enrolled on which Hiawatha 
might levy; Padonia had more than nine dollars per stu- 
dent. Hamlin and Reserve spent nearly three times as much 
as Robinson and almost two times as much as Hiawatha on 
each student enrolled in their small high schools. Padonia 
spent. almost four 
times as much as 
Robinson and 
nearly three times 
as much as Hia- 
watha per stu- 
dent enrolled on 
each of its13stu- 


Padonta 1.5 
Reserve _ ; if 90. 
Hamlin | ‘ 95 
2.11 
7 
Hiawatha $17 580 
Va i uations Robinson $ 36 7&6. 
Hamiin, $98. 283... dents. Probably 
-Weserve __ $102 324 misled by think- 
“tesonte.. $162 O16 ing that the mill 


recone 7342 levy is a satis- 
factory measure 








Robinsen 


Hiawatha 


































_Hamliin | $2 a4 
Pupil Enrolled Reserve | $2 0 8 of school costs, 
| tiawarne $118 |Some people in 
/. Robinson 356 | Padonia _ gladly 


F ‘voted to spend 
Chart 8. Mill Levies and Valuations and Costs Per Pupil En- . p 
rolied. Five High Schools, Brown County, Kansas. (1922-23) $1.90 per school 


day on each of the 13 students, while many in Robinson de- 
ceived by the fallacy dolefully voted to spend but 48c per 
school day on each of their high school students. | 


The Five High The subjects included in the courses of 

Schools Offer study offered in each of the five high 

Very Much the schools, whether required or elective and 

Same Courses the amount of credit given in each are 
shown in Chart 9. 


* This was not actually done. The tuition paid for students. attending the high school 
who lived outside the district helped defray expenses of the high school in Hiawatha. 


* Levies for the small high schools were taken from tax receipts. In his report to 
the state superintendent, the city superintendent divides costs of high and elementary 
The superintendent in Hiawatha was a careful worker, so there likely is no 


schools. € i n 
The sum was distributed cver the assessed valuation to ascertain the mill 


great error 
levy. 
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Hamlin _ Padonia Hiawatha Reserve Robinson 
Required Units 
Botany or 
Physics (1) Physics (1) Physics (1) Physics (1) Physics (1) 
American American American American American 


History (1) History (1) History (1) History (1) History (1) 
Algebra (1) Algebra (1) Algebra (1) Algebra (1) Algebra (1) 
Geometry (1) Geometry (1) Geometry (1) Geometry (1) Geometry (1) 
English (4) English (4) English (3) English (4) English (4) 


Medieval and Medieval and General or Medieval and Medieval and 
Modern His- Modern His- Modern His- Modern His- Modern His- 
tory (1) tory (1) tory (1) tory (1) tory (1) 
General General General General 
Science (1) Science (1) Science (1) Science (1) 
Ancient Ancient Ancient Ancient 
History (1) History (1) History (1) History (1) 
Civies (1) Civics (1) Civics (1) Civies (1) 
Physiology (4)Physiology (4) Physiology (4)Physiology (3) 
Psychology (4)Psychology (2) Psychology (3)Psychology (3) 
Commercial Commercial Commercial Commercial — 
Arithmetic (4) Arithmetic (4) Arithmetic (4) Arithmetic (4) 
Latin (1) Economics (3%) Latin (1) Latin (2) 

Agricult. (1) Agricult. (1) Agricult. (1) 
Bookkeep- Bookkeep- Physical Bookkeep- Economics (3) 
ing (3) ing (2) Training ing (2) 

Elective Units 
Latin (3) Bible (1) 
French (2) Civics (1) 
Botany (1) Physics (1) 
Physiology (4) Psychology (3) 
Stenography (2) Typewriting (2) 
Agriculture (1) Manual Arts (2) 
Modern History (1) General History (1) 
Solid Geometry (4) Home Economics (3) 
Advanced Algebra (4) Community Civics (1) 
Commercial Arithmetic (4) Problems of Democracy (1) 


Chart 9.* Required and Elective Units of Instruction offered in the Five High Schoo!s. 
Brown County, Kansas 


The upper group of five subjects extending across the 
chart were required by the State Board of Education as the 
basis for accrediting. Botany and physics were optional in 
Hiawatha. The four small schools required four units in 
English. Reserve and Robinson demanded an additional unit 
in mathematics. Medieval and modern history with slight 
variation in terminology in Hiawatha was required in all 
five schools. 

* The courses of study have not been analyzed and evaluated in torms of the obiectives 
on which modern school curriculums are being constructed. A comprehensive and val- 
uable treatment of similar courses was made by Professers F. P. OBrien, H. G. Lull, 
Cc. V. Williams and H. P. Smith in the Report of the Chanute School System, Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Chapter III of that 


report should be read as it gives the type of school program recommended in the 
present study. 
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The four small high school require that the third group 
from the top of the chart which with the exceptions of gen- 
eral science and ancient history are included among the elec- 
tives in Hiawatha. All schools demanded twice as many units 
in history as the State Board of Education required and the 
four small schools demanded an additional unit. The four 
small high schools required one-half unit in commercial arith- 
metic despite the already excessive demands in mathematics 
in two of them. All pupils graduating from the four small 
high schools were compelled to take physiology and psychol- 
ogy (teacher-training subjects.) Three out of four of the 
small high schools required agriculture, bookkeeping and 
latin; two required economics, and Hiawatha required phys- 
ical training. , 

Hamlin listed only 15 units, Padonia 1514, Reserve 16 and 
Robinson 17—barely enough to meet the requirements for 
graduation. They were not hampered by the requirements of 
the State Board of Education, for !n some cases they dou- 
bled and even trebled the number of units which it required. 
There was no escape from such requirements as these small 
high schools made, because no other subjects were offered. 
The small teaching staffs and the ever present spectres of 
small expensive classes precluded electives. There is no evi- 
dence in the subjects listed in their courses that these four 
rural high schools were attempting to offer courses especially 
adapted to the problems existing in small cities and rural 
communities. 

Twenty different units carrying 2514 credits were listed in 
Hiawatha as electives. Thirteen of these were required in the 
small high schools. Botany or physics was optional and French 
enriched the offerings in foreign language in Hiawatha. Bible, 
home economics, manual arts, stenography and typewriting 
were the only departures from the offerings in the small high 
schools. Altho the community is predominantly agricultural, 
the unit offered in agriculture merely met the legislative re- 
quirement in the teacher training act. It had no vocational 
objectives. 


The purpose in the study of these five schools has been to 
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point out facts relative to costs. The teaching efficiency of 
principals responsible not only for administrative and super- 
visory duties but also for teaching six periods a day may not 
have been impaired; nevertheless such instruction under them 
cost much more than under regular instructors. The wisdom 
of permitting the principal in Padonia to teach physiology to 
only one pupil may be questioned; that such instruction cost 
2121!4c per hour cannot be disputed. The principals in Padonia 
and Robinson taught general science. The former had two 
and the latter thirty-three pupils. Instruction per student 
clock hour under the first was ten times as expensive as under 
the second. The former was paid only $1530 and the latter 
$2,400 per year. The instructor in Reserve was paid $1,200 
and had six different preparations daily for her classes. The 
lowest salaried instructor in Hiawatha was paid $1,350 and had 
only two preparations each day. The latter gave 13,590 stu- 
dent hours of instruction during the semester at a cost of less 
than five cents per hour; the former gave only 2,940 student 
hours at a cost of twenty cents per hour. The experienced 
and specialized instructor in science taught agriculture in Hia- 
watha while a principal both inexperienced as instructor and 
administrator taught agriculture in Padonia. The cost per stu- 
dent clock hour was four times as high in Padonia as in Hia- 
watha. Just out of college with no teaching experience and 
with six different subjects to teach per day, the principal in 
Padonia may or may not have directed the school as wisely as 
the well trained man in Hiawatha who was giving three-fifths 
of his time to the administration and supervision of the high 
school. : 


These small high schools had sensed their financial burdens 
and had reduced them. Principals were teaching full or nearly . 
full time. Each instructor had a load of six more or less un- 
related subjects. Class periods were only 40 minutes. Salaries 
of regular instructors were low. Study hall supervision was 
an extra load on the teachers. Only required subjects were 
offered. Vocational courses were not attempted. Classes were 
being combined and subjects offered alternate years. The 
cheapening process had about reached its limits. 
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Padonia, Reserve and Hamlin ‘Small classes and half or 
Cannot Become Economical nearly half of the subjects 


School Organizations on taught by principals made 
Their Present or Anticipated the instruction in Padonia, 
Enrollments Reserve and Hamlin too ex- 


pensive. As long as such 
schools operate independently, administrative and supervisory 
services must be procured. These services come at a higher 





Teta sey chines tours of metractton cost than does 

Padonia 13 [780] 16¢ instruction. 
Yet the schools 

Reserve 21 15c¢ are too small to 
keep one per- 

Hamlin 27 12¢ —son__ profitably 
employed in 

Hiawatha the specialized 
With 28 in Prin- work which de- 
cipal’s Class 1146 termines his 
With 30 in : salary. A por- 
Sinan Wien | 2700 7 8% ¢ tion of his time 





Chart 10. If the entire high school in Padonia, Reserve and must be spent 
instruction ‘would, have been too" cesty.” Four’ high schools, 1 teaching. Tt 
Brown County, Kansas. (1922-23.) is a load the 
small school cannot escape. Larger enrolments is the 
one means of reducing the costs. Chart 10 shows what 
would have been the cost of instruction in each of the 
three schools in a class taught by the principal and with the 
entire school enrolled in it. Padonia with 13 students would 
have received 780 student hours of instruction from such a 
class at a cost of 16c per hour; Reserve with 21 students 1260 
hours at 15c, and Hamlin with 27 students, 1620 hours at 12c. 
Two out of three would have been above the median of the 89 
subjects and the third only slightly below. The classes taught 
by the principal in Hiawatha had 23 pupils each. The cost 
per student hour was 111!4c, almost two cents below the me- 
dian for the 89 subjects. If there had been 30 pupils in each 
of these classes, the cost would have been only &.8c, almost 
within the first quartile. 
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Obvious difficulties would be confronted in having fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors and seniors in the same classes. 
There would be twelve class periods per day in those schools 
with two teachers and each of whom taught six periods. All 
pupils would be in all twelve classes and they would have no 
time for class preparations. It is unlikely the enrollments in 
the first or the last two years in any one of the three small 
high schools will reach the total enrollments of 1922-23. Un- 
less failure to make such expensive investments as these 
schools incur would preclude children from high school train- 
ing, the continuance of such expensive high schools is of doubt- 
ful wisdom. 

The discontinuance of the high schools in Hamlin, Padonia 
and Reserve is not recommended on the narrow basis of this 
investigation. The findings are not essentially different from 
those in other studies. Monroe found in Kansas the number 
of student hours taught daily per teacher in English varied 
from 60 to 125 among 15 schools with enrollments of 40 each.’ 
The instructor in Padonia in 1922-23 was giving instruction 
for 40 minutes each day to only 27 pupils. Loomis found the 
average cost per pupils in Class A high schools with from 200 
to 500 pupils to be $107 and in 45 non-accredited high schools 
with ‘fewer than 25 pupils to be $215 per pupil. Wheat in 
West Virginia found the median cost per 1000 student hours 
of instruction in schools with between 50 and 75 pupils to be 
$74 and in schools enrolling between 275 and 690 pupils to be 
only $44. He concludes: “Small size of classes may be taken 
invariably to indicate that a community is paying a high price 
for instruction; conversely, large classes indicate that a com- 
munity is buying instruction at low rates.”® In Indiana Burris 
found the median instructional costs in schools enrolling 1-50 
pupils to be 14.3c per hour, 51-100 pupils to be 9.7c per hour, 
101-200 pupils to be 8.5c, 201-500 pupils to be 9c and more than 
500 to be 9.6c.° 


’ The investigations made by the Educational Finance In- 


7,Monroe, W. S. The Cost of Instruction in Kansas High Schools. Emporia Kansas 
State Normal School Bulletin. New Series Vol. 4, No. 6..1915. p 14. 

8’. Loomis, A. K. The Financial Aspects of School Administration in Small and Me- 
dium-sized High Schools in Kansas. Bulletin University of Kansas, Vol. 24, No. 2, p2. 
*, Wheat, Harry G. Study of West Virginia Schools, School Review, XXVI, p. 446. 

” Burris, Benjamin J. Cost of Instruction in Indiana High Schools, Department of 
Public Instruction,, Bulletin No. 71, 1924. p. 10. 
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quiry Commission show the same high costs in the small high 
schools.‘*? The California study shows an average cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance of $305 in high schools em- 
ploying 5 or fewer teachers, of $290 in schools with from 6 
to 10 teachers, of $234 in schools with from 10 to 14 teachers, 
of $219 in schools with from 15 to 19 teachers and of $198 in 
schools with 20 and more teachers.1 The Iowa study states: 
“the cost of high schools decreases as the size of the commu- 
nity increases; except in case of ‘certain of the consolidated 
schools.”!2, The New York Survey shows the median cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance in schools with enrollments 
of from 1 to 25 to be $205 and only $112 in schools with en- 
rollments of from 251 to 300.** 


Summary The small high schools paid excessively high 

per student clock hour for instruction. Because 
of small classes and short recitation periods, comparatively 
few student hours of instruction were received from the 
courses offered in them. Almost half the subjects offered were 
taught by the principals whose salaries ranged from 21 to 87 
per cent higher than the instructors under them. The larger 
schools purchased instruction more economically, because they 
consumed it more advantageously. The mill levies were low 
and the assessed valuation per pupil high in the small high 
schools. The cost per pupil per year in them was double and 
even treble the pupil costs in the larger high schools. Large 
and small high schools offered much the same courses. There 
is no evidence the small schools were attempting to meet the 
particular needs of rural people. No attempt has been made 
to measure the efficiency of the instruction offered. If the 
entire enrollment in each of the small high schools had been 
placed in a class under the principal, the cost of the instruction 
per pupil clock hour would have been below the median of the 
pp tee 110 1088. and Cubberley, Ellwood P. The Cost of Education in California, 


12, Russell, W. F. and others. The Financing of Education in Iowa. The Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission, p. nq 


43, Hunt, Chas. W. The Cost and Support of Secondary Schools in the State of New 
York. The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, p. 63. 
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89 subjects in only one case. Unless children would be pre- 
cluded from a high school training or such training cannot be 
had at a lower cost, the discontinuance of these smal] expen- 
sive high schools is highly desirable. 




















CHAPTER IV 


The Type of High School Needed in Terms of What 
the Students Expect to Do in Life* 


Scope of The first attempt in the chapter is to find out 
Chapter how many pupils may be expected to attend high 

school. The high school expectations of pupils in 
grades VI, VII and VIII of the elementary schools are pre- 
sented. Doubtless, with a high school in the reach of each 
of these pupils, a larger percentage of them than of those in 
the past will attend high school. Their high school expec- 
tancies are compared with the actual high school experiences 
of their older brothers and sisters. The percentage of grade 
school pupils likely to enter high school is estimated. The sec- 
ond problem of the chapter is to ascertain whether the mini- 
mum course preparing for college entrance which was being 
offered in the four small high schools is adequate to meet the 
life work interests of these pupils. The choices of life work 
made by these grade school pupils and by the pupils in the 
first three years of high school are compared with the actual 
callings engaged in by their older brothers and sisters. The 
college expectancies of these two groups of pupils are com- 
pared with the college experiences of their older brothers 
and sisters. The inadequacy of a single course leading to col- 
lege entrance becomes obvious, . The imperative need of sev- 
eral types of training preparing these pupils for the life work 
they wish to pursue is pointed out. The financial difficulties 
involved in any attempt which Hamlin, Padonia, Reserve and 
Robinson might make to carry out an adequate program meet- 
ing the life work interests of these pupils are discussed. 


Percentage of Pupils Four hundred and ninety-six pu- 
in the Elementary pils in grades VI, VII and VIII re- 
Schools Desiring a ported whether or not they expected 


High School Training to attend high school. There were 
226 of the 496 in one-teacher, 93 in 


small graded and 177 in Hiawatha schools. Of the 496 pupils, 
468, almost 95 per cent, said they expected to attend high 
school; 19 had no desire to enter high school and 9 were unde- 


* The data for this section of the study were secured by sending blanks to each 
teacher having pupils in grades six, seven and eight with the request that she have 
each pupil fill in a blank under her direction. No time limit was placed on the return 
of the blanks. Sufficent time was given that as accurate returns as possible might 
be secured. Blanks were returned from 496 grade pupils. Quite similar blanks with 
the same instructions were sent to each high school principal. Blanks were returned 
from 248 students in the freshman, sop e and junior years. 
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cided. More than 93 per cent of those in the. one-teacher 
schools, 92 per cent in the small graded schools and 97 per 
cent in Hiawatha schools were planning a high school career. 
If these plans are carried out, the people in the small cities and 
the country should be as deeply concerned in sharing almost as 
many and as great advantages from high school training as 
those living in Hiawatha. 


Probably Seventy-five ‘Not all pupils expressing a desire 
Per Cent of the Pupils to attend high school will do so. For 
in the Grades Will children at this age are constantly 
Attend High School changing their plans. In order to | 

find how nearly their plans agreed 
with the high school experiences of their older brothers and 
sisters, they were asked to report the number of older brothers 
and sisters and the number who had attended and graduated 
from high school. The pupils in the one-teacher schools re- 
ported 235 older brothers and sisters, those in the small graded 
schools reported 85 and those in Hiawatha reported 123. Of 
the 443, fifty-one per cent had entered high school. The per- 
centages were 45.9 in one-teacher, 56.4 in the small graded and 
64.2 in Hiawatha. The percentage in Hiawatha was almost 
20 per cent higher than in the one-teacher schools. 


More than half the older brothers and sisters had attended 
high school and few pupils in the grades did not expect to do 
so. Neither of these groups can safely be accepted as a guide 
for future plans. Some of the older brothers and sisters were 
doubtless not in reach of a high school when they should have 
been attending. Since then the organization of numerous small 
high schools has placed one in much closer proximity to each 
of the 496 grade pupils. The percentage of grade school pu- 
pils entering high school is likely being increased by the or- 
ganization of junior high schools. If transportation were pro- 
vided, a larger number of pupils living in the remote parts of 
the high school districts would be encouraged to attend. If 
these schools were offering a wider range of courses, a larger 
number would probably seek a high school training. It would 
seem unwise to provide high school facilities for less than 75 
per cent of the pupils in these elementary schools. 
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Not only is it necessary to know the number of pupils, but 
the types of training desired by them are fully as essential. As 
the percentage of pupils from the grades entering high school 
increases, more varied interests in the occupations and pro- 
fessions they expect to follow appear. If as many as three out 
of four in the grades enter high school, it is evident that the 
present courses of study in these high schools must be ex- 
tended, if the students are to be properly prepared for their 
life work. 


Choices of Life The choices of life work made by 
Work Made by the these 496 grade pupils are listed in 
496 Grade Pupils Chart 11 under six headings: profes- 

sional services, commercial pursuits, 
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graded schools. That so few chose home-making may be due 
to lack of matrimonial thought and self-consciousness, and 
to the fact that home-making is not often thought of as a voca- 
tion. Pupils in the one-teacher schools chose from a more re- 
stricted list of life activities. The poultrymen, scientists, sec- 
retaries, aviators, candy makers and sign painters were in 
graded schools. A much higher percentage in Hiawatha had 
decided on their life work. More than twice as high a per- 
centage of the pupils were undecided in the small graded as in 
the one-teacher schools. 


How the Choices Made by the The choices of life 
Pupils in the Grades Compared work made by pupils in 
With Those of Students in High the grades are con- 
School and the Life Work of stantly changing. High 
Older Brothers and Sisters school students probably 

should be expected to 
be more certain of their life work. In grades IX, X 
and XI in the high schools 248 students reported their 
choices of life work. These and the 496 in the grades reported 
the present occupation of 757 older brothers and sisters. The 
percentages of grade pupils, high school students and their 
older brothers and sisters falling in each of the six classes of 
life work are shown in Chart i2. 

Approximately one-half of the pupils in the grades chose 
commercial careers or some type of professional service, al- 
though fewer than one out of four of their older brothers 
and sisters were in such callings. Twenty-three out of 100 
wished to farm, and become home makers, yet 54 out of 
100 of their older brothers and sisters were so employed. If 
_the high schools accepted the responsibility of restoring bal- 
ance between the supply and demand in these life activities, 
the percentage wishing to enter the professions and business 
and those desiring to farm and become home makers should 
be reversed. The situation in the high schools was even more 
unbalanced as six out of ten had selected some professional or 
business career. Less than 10 per cent selected farming and 
home-making, in which almost 55 per cent of the older bro- 
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thers and sisters were actually engaged. Among the older 
brothers and sisters 72 out of 100 were farming, making 
homes or employed as skilled workers and laborers; only one 
out of ten of the high school students made such choices. Three 
out of ten in high school were undecided as to what life work 
they would follow. 
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Chart 12. Choices of Life Work Made by Grade and lege. Ninety- five per 
High School Pupils and Present ccupations o 
Older Brothers and Sisters. Brown County, Kan- cent of the 496 grade 


sas. (1922-23.) The chart reads: “36.1 per cent . 
of the grade pupils and 42 per cent of the high pupils expected to at- 


school students selected some type of professional * 
service as their life work; but 9.3 per cent of tend high school and 


their older brothers and sisters were actually en- 42 per cent wished to 
enter college. In the high schools, two out of three planned a 
college career. In each case the expectancy is much higher 
than the records of the records of the older brothers and sis- 
ters warrant. Unless these pupils succeed in much larger 
numbers than did their 757 older brothers and sisters, many 


will never complete a college course. 
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Hamlin, Padonia, Reserve _ Padonia, Reserve and Ham- 
and Robinson Are Unable lin are unable to meet present 
to Meet Demands for More Minimum standards without 
Varied Types of Training the costs mounting much 
Without Excessive Costs higher than in Hiawatha and 
for Such Instruction Robinson. The pupils in these 

small schools select their life 
work from almost as wide a range of occupations and profes- 
sions as do those in Hiawatha. There is no evidence presented 
in the courses of study in these small high schools that they 
offer instruction more closely related to the needs of pupils 
living in the small cities and rural communities than is offered 
in Hiawatha. The small high schools can attempt nothing 
more than the minimum requirements for graduation from an 
accredited high school which prepares for college entrance not 
life work. The life interests of the children in these small 
cities are neglected and can be met more satisfactorily in a 
larger school yet these small schools were spending almost two 
and three times as much per pupil as was being spent in Hia- 
watha. The people in these small high school districts should 
be unwilling to spend more extravagantly on their high schools. 
Even in Robinson any attempt to meet adequately the life in- 
terests of the children would result in as small classes and as 
expensive instruction as Padonia, Reserve and Hamlin were 


bearing in 1922-23. Such excessive expenditures can scarcely. 


be justified, unless by not making them the children in these 
districts would be precluded from a high school training.* 


Summary Probably three out of four of the pupils in 

grades VI, VII and VIII will attend high school. 
Two out of three in high school look forward to a college ca- 
reer. The records of their older brothers and sisters indicate 
that fifty out of seventy-five entering high school will grad- 


* The recommendation for the discontinuance of the Robinson high school is based 
on such a course of study as was recommended in the Chanute Survey which was 
referred to in Chapter III. Unless the reader has clearly in mind such a high school, 
he will do well to suspend judgment on the Robinson recommendation until he has 
read the chapter treating the course of study in the Chanute Survey. If a high 
school offering just one course of study for all pupils irrespective of the life work 
interests of the pupils is entirely satisfactory, schools the size of the one in Robinson 
should be continued. However, it should be understood such a _ school attempts 
few of the objectives of a modern high school, and, perhaps, at best will meet the 
few attempted inadequately. 


—— 
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uate. One out of four of the high school graduates will likely 
enter college. Seven out of eight of the pupils in grades VI, 
VII and VIII will likely complete their training in the high 
school. If the life work interests of these pupils are met, 
courses in business, agriculture, home training, mechanics, etc., 
must be introduced. Such courses would increase the expendi- 
tures in the small high schools which were offering only the 
one course leading to college entrance. If Robinson attempted 
to meet the vocational demands of its pupils, its expenditures 
per pupil would be fully as high as they now are in Padonia, 
Reserve and Hamlin. 








; CHAPTER V 
Provision of a Larger High School Unit 


Resume of The people living in the area covered in 
Preceding this report are thrifty and prosperous. Gen- 
Discussion ©70M* Provisions for both elementary and high 

school facilities give evidence of their willing- 
ness to support schools. The common desire to have a high 
school within daily reach of each child has made the rural high 
school movement popular. Unimproved roads and the rivalries 
among the small cities for rural high school organizations 
have confined such high schools to comparatively small areas. 
Small enrollments make such schools expensive institutions. 
The population in the country has been steadily decreasing and 
there is no immediate promise of enrollments ample to make 
these small high schools economical units. Seventy-five per 
cent of the grade pupils will likely attend high school. There 
is little evidence the present five high schools offer sufficiently 
varied courses to meet the many life work interests of the large 
group of pupils with high school expectations. 


Scope of Obviously a larger high school unit is needed. 
Chapter Larger high school units have been derived from 

two sources. The county has been used in the 
South and the boundaries of the common school districts have 
been extended irrespective of county boundaries in the North 
and West. Wilson County, North Carolina, and Montgomery 
County, Alabama, are described as typical of the best in the 
county unit system. Several features in these systems have 
been demonstrated as feasible and should be desirable in 
Brown County, but the county lines do not make suitable high 
school district boundaries. The desirable features in the 
county unit system are incorporated in the high school district 
proposed for Brown County, Kansas. 


Reorganization in The public school system in the 
Wilson County, South has been undergoing many 
North Carolina" changes in recent years. The changes 

which have been made in Wilson 
County, North Carolina, are typical of what is taking place 
in the more progressive sections of the South. The map in 
4A description of this county system is given by the county superintendent, Coons, 


Chas. P., “‘Beginnings of a County System,” Journal of Rural Education, April, 1923, 
pp. 352-550. 
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Figure 3 shows the locations of the 51 school buildings in the 
48 districts which were operating in 1913. Twenty-five of 
the 51 schools had one, 15 two and 6 three teachers each. 
Graded schools were maintained in each of the five high 
school districts. In 1913 the office of county superintendent 


5 . ' 
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Figure 3. Wilson 
County, North 
Carolina Before 
Consolidation. 
(1913.) 





became vacant and the superintendent of the city schools in 
Wilson was employed as superintendent of both city and 
county schools. The locations of the schools in the county 
nine years later are shown on the map in Figure 4. Instead 
of 48 separate districts, there are but ten. Each district in- 
cludes one of the ten townships in the county. 


e ©® 


Figure 4. Wilson 
County, North 
Carolina After 
Consolidation. 
(1922.) 
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Wilson County Plan of Under this plan much pro- 
Organization Would Not gress has been made in Wilson 
Remedy the Situations County. If the elementary 
Existing in Brown schools in Brown County, Kan- 
County, Kansas sas, were consolidated at this 

time, the transportation prob- 
lems would be most perplexing. More than half the children 
are in the first six grades. Transportation over both im- 
proved and unimproved roads would be necessary. The roads 
and severe climatic conditions would make such an under- 
taking very expensive, even if it should prove successful. Wil- 
son County has an area of 373 square miles and a junior and 
senior high school enrollment of 850. The territory in Brown 
County, Kansas, included in this study and the number of 
pupils in that territory eligible for junior and senior high 
schools are approximately the same as in Wilson County. The 
Wilson County plan has four junior and six junior-senior 
high schools, which is double the present number of high 
schools in the territory surrounding Hiawatha. 


The County Unit Alabama also has the county 
as Organized in Mont- unit. Montgomery, the county 
gomery County, seat and state capitol, with a pop- 
Alabama ulation of 43,464 is an indepen- 


dent school district within the 
Montgomery County school district. The county board of 
five members has charge of all the other schools within the 
county. In 1917 this board had control of 47 schools. The 
buildings were valued at about $25,000; the sites at $3,500; 
the furniture at $3,000; the libraries at $1,600 and other 
equipment at $1,250. The total school investment was less 
than $35,000, in which the county and state had an equity of 
less than half. 

In 1917 the reorganization of the schools was begun. The 
county is in the cotton belt. It has abundant agricultural 
resources and has a splendid road system. The greater num- 
ber of schools employed one and two teachers. The number 
of schools has been reduced from 47 to 14 and the six-three- 
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three plan applied thruout the county. The first six grades 
are maintained in the 14 schools; junior high schools in 5 
and both junior and senior high schools in three. An at- 
tempt has been 
made to place an el- 
ementary school 
within walking dis- 
tance of all child- 


iff / \ ine tas ren. While this has 
a not been possible in 
yp: \ a Sf all cases, the trans- 
i f C portation has been 
oe restricted almosten- 
tirely to conveying 
pupils from the el- . 
ementary to junior- 
senior and from 
junior to senior 
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8 Scene 1918-19 eight 
trucks transported 
yelling “ee County Schools. Montgomery, 364 pupils; 18 
trucks carried 669 in 1919-20; 724 pupils were transported 
in 1920-21 and 23 trucks conveyed 846 pupils in 1921-22. All 
school plants were in operation in 1922-23 under the new 
plan of organization and a fleet of 34 trucks were operated.’® 
New modern school buildings have been erected at each of 
the 14 school centers. The locations of the school plants un- 
der the present plan are shown on the map in Figure 5. 
Montgomery County has far surpassed both Brown County, 
Kansas, and Wilson, County, North Carolina, in eliminating 
small high schools. A limited, but carefully selected and 
fairly well paid, county staff definitely responsible for the 
policies of administration and supervision in the high schools 
shows a commendable beginning. A supervisor with direc- 
tion of the first six grades in all 14 schools provides adequate 
148. This transportation system has been described by Head, T. L., “Transportation of 


School Children,’ Journal of Rural Education, December, 1922—January, 1923, 
pp. 159-166. 
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supervision of the elementary schools. The attempt to limit 
transportation to those attending high school has made pos- 
sible the routing of all trucks over improved roads. Careful 
organization has resulted in economical transportation. 


The County Unit Makes An examination of the map 


Administration and in Figure 5 shows several ex- 
Supervision in Mont- pensive situations in this school 
gomery County More system. Montgomery county 
Expensive Than T hey has an area of approximately 
Might Be 700 square miles. Pupils are 


transported from two junior 
high schools near Montgomery to a senior high school just 
outside the city limits. The separate systems demand dif- 
ferent administrative and supervisory staffs. Just across 
the Alabama River, which is adequately bridged at this point, 
another independent school system demands the service of 
a third staff of administrators and supervisors. This terri- 
tory, so far as geographical accessibility is concerned, might 
be centrally administered and supervised by one staff instead 
of three. Three elementary schools in the southwest part of 
Montgomery County are located practically on the line be- 
tween Montgomery and Crenshaw counties. Each of these 
three centers could supply most adequately and economically 
educational facilities to territories in both counties from 
which they are now cut off simply because the county line 
does not’always define a unit suitable for economical school 
organization ? 


Can the County Be- This is not a simple question, but 
come a Desirable a complex and perplexing one. A num- 
High School Unit ber of possible types of county organ- 
in Brown County, izations should be considered before 
Kansas? a satisfactory answer is even at- 

tempted. Several possibilities are pre- 
sented and tested out in face of the difficulties involved be- 
fore arriving at the conclusion suggested in this report. 
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A County Organization An organization similar to the 
Similar to Wilson one in Wilson County, North 
County, North Carolina, Carolina, in which high school 
in Which Small High districts coincide with civil 
Schools Are Retained townships, would give Brown 

County, Kansas, twice as many 

high schools as it now has. The 
rural high school act followed the repeal of the township high 
school act which had been so ineffective and unsatisfactory 
in Kansas. If the high schools in Brown. County become bet- 
ter high schools, and the taxes are kept within such limits that 
the property can bear them, the number of high schools 
must be reduced, not increased. Each school in rendering its 
services should become an economical organization in so far 
as is possible before all the property in the county partici- 
pates in its support. Such a form of school organization as 
has been successful in Wilson County would be undesirable 
and should be unacceptable in Brown County. 


A County Organization Hiawatha (population 3,222) 


Leaving Hiawatha an was shown in Chapter III to be 
Independent High the most economical unit among 
School District the high schools included in this 


report. Large valuations per 
pupil enrolled give the small high schools lower mill levies, 
. but small enrollments make instruction per pupil per year 
cost double and even treble what such units cost in Hiawatha. 
If Hiawatha were left as an independent district, and if the 
small high schools were eliminated, the county system would 
immediately face the expense of purchasing a site, of erecting 
a building and of providing a transportation system. On the 
other hand Hiawatha would lose the present income from 
its tuition pupils. The loss of tuition pupils would not de- 
crease the operating expenses of the high school in the same 
relative proportion. Both schools would be duplicating ser- 
vices which might be more easily rendered in common. Two 
administrative and supervisory staffs would be employed to 
do what one might perform as effectively and more econom- 
ically. Tax levies would increase in both Hiawatha and 
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through the county system. Such an organization would be 
quite undesirable and should be unacceptable in Brown 
County. 


A County Organization If the county unit included Hia- 
Including Hiawatha and watha and eliminated the small 
Eliminating the Small high schools, several difficult 
High Schools problems would arise. Any at- 

‘ tempt to transport all high school 
pupils in- the county to Hiawatha would obviously be unwise. 
Horton, 14 miles south of Hiawatha, has more high school 
pupils than Hiawatha. Two large high schools would likely 
attempt to meet the needs of the county. Hiawatha would 
serve Fairview, Hamlin, Morrill, Padonia, Reserve and Robin- 
son as a high school center and Horton would serve Everest, 
Powhatan and Willis. The enrollments, the school budgets and 
voting strengths would be about equal in the two areas. Hia- 
watha which is near the center of the county would serve about 
twice as large an area as Horton which is within a mile of the 
south edge of Brown County. The assessed valuations of the 
two areas would bear approximately a two-to-one ratio. The 
people would likely elect a divided board. Either group could 
muster sufficient strength to block a program approved by the 
other. 


The interests of the two groups would often clash because 
of the obvious differences in their problems. If the two schools 
were given equal budgets, the northern section would be more 
or less justly jealous since it was contributing two of each three 
dollars of revenue collected and receiving but one dollar and a 
half in return. If the revenue were distributed to the two 
schools in the same ratio as collected from them, the southern 
group could complain with justice that it was not securing 
sufficient revenue to maintain a satisfactory school. If the 
levy were placed high enough to give the southern group a 
satisfactory school on a distribution in the same ratio as that 
by which the revenue was collected, the county system would 
have a surplus. The people would justly complain of higher 
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taxes than necessary and the administrative forces would con- 
stantly be tempted to spend more than was necessary from the 
accumulating surplus. Both groups would be unable to adopt 
and to carry out constructive policies. A series of compro- 
mises—each the most expedient for each school that could be 
effected for the time being—would follow. This continual con- 
flict of interests between the two schools which is inherent in 
any attempt to make two unlike school systems accept a com- 
mon policy in meeting their different problems should condemn 
such an organization in Brown County and make it unaccept- 
able to the people. ° 


Other Serious Difficulties Other difficulties would be 
Arise in Any Attempt to confronted by any attempt to 
Make the County Boundary give Brown County an eco- 
of Brown County Desirable nomical high school system 
High School District while adhering strictly to 
Boundaries county boundaries. Sabetha 

in Nemaha County and White 
Cloud in Doniphan County would likely become high school 
centers similar to Horton and Hiawatha if these two counties 
eliminated their small high schools. The taxpayers in and sur- 
rounding Hiawatha and Horton might with justice challenge 
the wisdom of transporting pupils 25 miles from the northwest 
corner of the county to Hiawatha as long as these pupils could 
receive similar training in Sabetha but 8 miles from their 
homes. Fairview and Morrill can be served more economi- 
cally from Sabetha which is outside Brown County than from 
either Hiawatha or Horton. The people in the northeast 
corner of Brown County would likely object to having their 
children transported 22 miles to Hiawatha through fair and 
foul weather when they could receive similar training in White 
Cloud only four miles from their homes. Any system which 
adheres strictly to such artificial boundaries for high school 
purposes as the county boundary in Brown County loads the 
county school system with the unnecessary expenses pointed 
out and should be unacceptable to the people. 
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Brown County Is Brown County, Kansas does not make 
Undesirable as a satisfactory high school district unit. 
a High School The county boundary was established be- 
District Because fore the railroads were built. Two rail- 
School Districts roads and the advantages of being the 
Should Never Be county seat caused Hiawatha to surpass 
Cut to Fit Ready- the other cities in growth. The build- 
to-Wear Existing ing of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
Political Units cific Railroad accounts largely for Hor- 

ton’s development. The size of these two 
cities make them unquestioned high school centers. A fair dis- 
tribution of the revenue collected would be difficult. A divided 
county board would deprive both areas of the definite and uni- 
fied programs necessary for. the solution of their problems. 
The corners of the county are more conveniently located to 
receive school services from high school centers outside of 
Brown County. Many counties in the state have joint ele- 
mentary and rural high school districts (districts comprising 
territory from more than one county.) The county boundary 
of Brown County was determined before high schools were 
anticipated. There is no obvious reason why it should be 
any more desirable as the boundary of a school unit than any 
other line arbitrarily drawn and determined without any con- 
sideration whatsoever of high schools ever being introduced. 


Brown County Must Have Brown County is obviously 


a Larger High School undesirable as a high school 
Unit if the Excessive unit. Such a conclusion does 
Costs of High School not remove the imperative 
Training Are Escaped need for a larger high school 


unit, which was pointed out in 
chapters three and four. Much progress has been made under 
the county unit. It has demonstrated the feasability of many 
progressive practices. Such counties as Wilson, North Caro- 
lina, Montgomery, Alabama and many others in the South 
have applied the six-three-three plan of organization over 
rural territory. Many counties: in the South have provided 
ample proof that as high a type of administration and supervi- 
sion can be procured for rural schools as for the city schools. 
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Montgomery County, Alabama, is only one among many which 
have succeeded in reducing the number of small high schools. 
Transportation limited largely to junior and senior high 
school pupils is a distinct contribution of the county unit or- 
ganization. Small units will find such progressive steps very 
expensive, if not impossible. Any proposed change in the or- 
ganization of the schools included in this report should pro- 
vide for such progressive measures. 


Brown County Must Have Class “A” is the highest type 
Larger High School Units of high school recognized in 
If Class “‘A’’ High School Kansas. Hiawatha was ranked 
Facilities Are Provided Class “A”, Robinson, Class 
Thru the Entire County “C”, and Hamlin, Padonia and 
Reserve, Class “D.” Class “D”’, 
is the lowest class of four year accredited high school recog- 
nized in Kansas. No attempt has been made in this study to 
measure the achievements of pupils in the five high schools 
studied in Brown County. The instructors in Hiawatha who 
had charge of the study hall and did coaching were relieved 
from a corresponding amount of classwork. Such duties were 
not considered as regular school activities for which the small 
high schools paid, but the instructors conducted such activities 
in addition to their full teaching schedule. Physical training 
was offered to both boys and girls in Hiawatha. The small high 
schools offered no such training as a recognized part of the 
school program. The larger number of instructors in Hiawatha 
made possible closer supervision of a wider number of extra 
curricular activities than the small schools could provide with 
their limited staffs. 
The high schools with the lower snahioas were restricted 
to narrow programs. The situation puts an economic penalty 
on any effort to raise the standards. Loomis points this out: 


“But a more careful study of the facts shows that the 
size is not after all the determining factor in per capita 
costs. The attempt to attain a high accredited stand- 
ing has led many of the smaller schools to make extra- 
vagant expenditures. Twenty-one Class “B” high schools 
enrolling between 100 and 124 are being operated for 
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$100 per pupil per year on the average. Four high 
schools of the same size which have met the require- 
ments for Class “A” rating are costing $40 more per 
pupil. These four schools could probably be operated in 
Class “B” for the same cost as the other twenty-one 
schools. This difference, therefore, may be regarded 
as the unnecessary expense incurred in trying to meet 
the requirements of the State Board of schools in 
Class ‘‘A’’,?® 
Other examples selected from Mr. Loomis’ study follow. With 
enrollments of 25-49, 84 schools operated in Class “D” at a 
cost of $150 per pupil on the average; 49 in Class “C” at $179; 
and 9 in Class “B” at $207. With enrollments of 50-74, 30 
Class “D” schools operated at $122; 48 Class “C” schools at 
$135; 25 Class “B” schools at $164; and 2 Class “A” schools 
at $202. The higher the aspirations of small high schools, 
the more severely are they penalized for the advanced rating. 


A Larger High School Dis- The proposed high school 
trict Proposed With Boun- district is shown on the map 
daries Defined in Terms in Figure 6. The heavy line 
of Educational Needs is the tentative boundary of 

the high school and the lighter 
ones of elementary school districts.* The heavier dots rep- 
resent sites of elementary school buildings, and the lighter 
ones the homes of pupils attending the seventh and eighth 
grades or high schools in 1922-23. Not all such students were 
located, but the general distribution of those outside of Hia- 
watha and the smaller cities is likely quite accurately shown. 
The Kansas-Nebraska state line forms a portion of the north- 
ern boundary. The portion left out of the district to the north- 
east is Indian reservation. The eastern boundaries of the 
two elementary districts extending farthest east reach into 
Doniphan county. Where the children lived who were attend- 
ing school in Doniphan County was not secured, hence the 
boundary lines are not as carefully described as in other sec- 


1%®. Loomis, A. K. The Financial Aspects of School Administration in Small and Me- 
dium-sized High Schools in Kansas. Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. 24, 
No..2, p. 2. 


* These are described in a later report offering a proposed reorganization for the 
elementary school situation in the area covered in this report. 
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tions. A similar condition exists in the district on the south- 
west corner of the proposed high school. The proposed dis- 
trict is designed to provide high school facilities for the upper 
six grades in Hiawatha, Baker, Hamlin, Padonia, Reserve and 
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Figure 6. Pro- 
posed High School 
District. Brown 
County, Kansas. 








Robinson and the territories surrounding these cities. All 
elementary school sites are within 15 miles of Hiawatha. 


Factors Determining the The type, especially quality, 
Boundaties of the Pro- of the high school has been 
posed High School District given first consideration in the 

proposals which have been 
made. The expressions of school and life purposes of 
the pupils as checked with what their older brothers and sis- 
ters have experienced in school and are actually doing in 
life warrant the provision of closer vocational direction and the 
offering of more vocational training than the five high schools 
were providing. Other objectives of high school training as 
carried out thru the six-three-three plan of organization have 
been accepted. So far as numbers of pupils are concerned, 
a combined junior and senior high school enrollment of 1,000 
has not been considered objectionable, but junior-senior high 
schools with less than 200 pupils have been considered as un- 
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desirable. Hiawatha, the largest high school in the area, has 
been accepted as the center for the new high school plant. In 
so far as possible, common interests, purposes and congeni- 
ality among the people of the larger unit are essential in car- 
rying out a constructive program. In describing the tenta- 
tive boundary lines, neighboring centers, with promise of be- 
coming centers for high school districts similar to the pro- 
posed district, have been considered. Before permanent 
boundary lines are established, the wishes of the people liv- 
ing on the outer edges and directly effected should be con- 
sidered. In all cases where no injury is done to the edu- 
cational welfare of the pupils and where extravagant public 
expenditures will not result, such individual wishes should be 
respected. In so far as possible the services of the school 
have been made accessible to all parts of the district. Hia- 
watha would have the high school within its elementary school 
district, hence the high school district is made responsible for 
the transportation of all high school pupils from their ele- 
mentary school sites or some more convenient point on the 
transportation route to the high school plant. As a result 
the permanent high school boundary lines should include en- 
tire grade school districts. Transportation routes should be 
limited to the state and county highways and roads equally 
well constructed and maintained. 


Summary The six-three-three plan of organization, more 

efficient administrative and supervisory staffs, 
transportation of only junior and senior high school pupils 
over improved highways and the elimination of small high 
schools are features of the county unit plan which should be 
desirable in Brown County. The county boundary in Brown 
County does. not make a suitable high school district boun- 
dary. .High schools are demanded in Hiawatha and Horton. 
Difficulties encountered in the collection and distribution of 
revenue prevent the wholesome growth of two large high 
schools in the county so long as county boundaries are followed. 
If the excessive costs of instruction are avoided and the high- 
est type of high school provided thru the entire county, a 
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larger high school unit must be had. The desirable features 
of the county unit are employed in the larger high school unit 
proposed for the area included in this study. The proposed dis- 
trict has been outlined in terms of present high school needs 
and possibilities. 








CHAPTER VI 


The Problems of Transportation in the Proposed 
High School District 


Scope of Transportation of school children in Kansas has 
Chapter been confused with many other factors” which 
cause high costs in the schools. Mistaken impres- 
sions are common relative to actual costs involved in school 
expenditures. A system of transportation adequate to meet 
the needs in the proposed district is suggested and the costs 
estimated on the basis of conditions existing in 1922-23. 


Transportation Transportation of school children in 
of School Children Kansas has been confined almost en- 
In Kansas Has Been tirely to consolidated schools. Many 
Associated With of these are in the western part of the 
Other High Costs state where the population is sparse 
of Public Schooling and the children are conveyed long dis- 

tances. Other consolidated schools are 
in the oil sections where the school facilities have been sud- 
denly congested. Such districts generally cover small areas. 
The consolidated schools usually have low valuations as com- 
pared with the services that they are compelled to render. 
Frequently, new expensive school plants have been erected 
which have demanded better and more expensive equipment. 
A longer school year and other advantages have increased the 
operating costs. A new high school with few pupils and high 
costs to the district has often been established. Transporta- 
tion has usually been provided all pupils to the same school 
from the road nearest to their homes. In the course of a few 
years busses must be routed over all public roads which makes 
transportation both difficult and expensive. New equipment 
for transportation is costly and replacement is likely to come 
soon, if the road conditions are bad. 

Much confusion has resulted from these many factors 
which have caused increased costs of schooling. It is difficult 
for the people to discern each of the cost factors in its proper 
perspective. Many small school systems carry the heavy costs 
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of a small high school, because the people think the excessive 
costs of transportation would preclude their children from a 
high school training. Padonia could have paid Hiawatha in 
1922-23 the cost of tuition per student per year ($118), $1,534 
for the 13; have paid 60c per mile for each of the 12 miles 
travelled each day in conveying the 13 students from Padonia 
to Hiawatha each morning and back again at night and have 
had $1,534 left in the treasury from the amount spent on the 
Padonia high school in that year. Padonia, Hamlin and Re- 
serve could each have paid, without increasing their high school 
budgets, the actual cost of tuition ($118) in Hiawatha and 
have had respectively, one dollar twenty-four cents, sixty-four 
cents and fifty cents per student per school day left with which 
to provide transportation. The approximate cost of a high 
school graduate in Padonia is $1400, in Hamlin $950 and in 
Reserve $850. The taxpayers is each district probably feel 
that enough is now being paid for the minimum amount of 
training which their children receive. This most unfortunate 
confusion of transportation costs in consolidated schools with 
small valuations, with heavy building programs, with. a small 
expensive high school, with the purchase and replacement of 
expensive transportation equipment, with the difficulties of 
gathering all the children from all the homes and with the 
costly task of improving the local roads has led many people 
to think transportation in all cases is more expensive than 
small high schools. 


Transportation of Almost fifty per cent of the older 
High School Pupils brothers and sisters of the children in 
Is Inescapable the one-teacher schools have attended 

high school. Many of the pupils at- 
tending the five high schools in 1922-23 lived at a distance 
from the high school. Many among these two groups of stu- 
dents have lived and were living in their homes, while attend- 
ing high school. With the people determined to provide high 
school facilities and with three out of four of their children 
likely to attend high school, it is timely.to consider the costs 
and possibilities of public transportation. 
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Three Limitations The public has provided the high 
Placed on Public school facilities in these districts and 
Transportation of each pupil has been compelled to provide 
Pupils in the Pro- transportation to and from the schools 
posed High School or living expenses in the town, if the 

school was too far from his home for him 
co live in it. The problem confronting the proposed district is 
to limit the costs of transportation so that the district can af- 
ford the expenditure and the transportation system provided 
will not place an undue hardship on those of high school age. 
The present plan of each pupil providing his own transporta- 
tion is expensive. Doubtless, 25 pupils can be transported more 
economically in one bus than the same number can be conveyed 
in five separate cars. Three limitations on the transportation 
of high school pupils in the proposed district are recommended : 
(1) that only pupils of junior and senior high school age be 
transported; (2) that they be transported from their elemen- . 
tary school sites or some more convenient point on the routes 
from their homes and (3) that transportation routes follow 
county and state highways and other roads of equally good 
construction and as carefully maintained. 


(1) More than half the public school enrollment is in the 
first six grades; hence the transportation of only high school 
pupils would load the system with less than half the number 
of pupils. The disadvantages of transporting young children 
long distances over bad roads in disagreeable weather would 
be avoided. Junior and senior high school pupils should be 
sturdy enough to endure such slight inconveniences as might 
occur because of delayed busses in a properly organized and 
operated system of transportation. Removing the seventh and 
eighth grades from the elementary schools should make pos- 
sible more desirable grade schools. 

(2) Common school districts are not responsible for trans- 
portation of grade school pupils unless they live more than 
two miles from the school. Yet the objectives of the elemen- 
tary school are considered so essential that all pupils are com- 
pelled to attend. It is not obvious why the public should do 
more for the pupils in the way of transportation when they 
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have entered high school than was done for them while they 
were in the elementary schools. No business enterprise is 
attempting transportation on such a large scale. Such an 
undertaking would likely disrupt and even bankrupt a business 
organization. In the application of this restriction in the pro- 
posed high school district few pupils would be as far as two 
miles from the transportation route. Unless such pupils were 
willing to meet the conditions suggested, the question arises 
as to how much such pupils would benefit from four years in 
high school. 

If the school busses were routed over only county and state 
highways, the costs of transportation would be reduced. Driv- 
ing busses over bad roads is both expensive and difficult. The 
rural mail routes follow only the better roads. Pupils can 
probably be transported twice as far over improved as over un- 
improved roads in the same length of time and perhaps with 
even less difficulty and cost. The better roads make possible 
a much larger high school district. 


Transportation Twenty busses, each carrying from 20 
Need in 1922-23 to 25 pupils, would have met the needs 

for transportation of the proposed: high 
school in 1922-23. In collecting these pupils, the busses would 
have travelled 210 miles; only 20 of which would have been 
off county and state highways. Five busses on routes of 10, 
9, 8, 7 and 6 miles would have had 1314 of the 20 miles of un- 
improved roads. Half of the busses would not have been off 
the county and state highways. No high school student con- 
veyed in a bus would have been more than two miles from a bus 
route. Small expenditures would likely bring some of the 20 
miles of unimproved roads up to the standards of the county 
highways. Since the county in Kansas has much to do in de- 
termining local road policies, such improvement should offer 
no serious administrative difficulties. 

The accompanying map in Figure 7 shows the routes needed 
in 1922-23. County and state highways are represented by 
the heavy black lines within the high school district boundar- 
ies. The black dots represent elementary school buildings. 


t 
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The lines from the county and state highways to these ele- 
mentary school houses represent bus routes over other than 
county and 
state high- 
ways. District 
5 had few high 
school stu- 
dents. Several 
could reach 
routes to the 
east and west 
of the district. 
A few would 
have needed 
t ransportation 
allowances for 
private con- 
veyances. The 
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Figure 7 


School District, Brown County, Kansas. three unnum- 


bered elementary school districts along the eastern boundary 
of the high school district have not been included for reasons 
which will be explained in Chapter XII. 


All public roads are shown in the southwest sector of the 
high school district. The reader has an‘opportunity to see 
more clearly the limitations placed on the transportation de- 
scribed as contrasted with what is being provided in many con- 
solidated schools. If the schools in this sector were consoli- 
dated, all pupils in grades I to XII, inclusive, would be con- 
veyed to a central school offering both elementary and high 
school facilities. In the course of a few years, if each pupil 
was transported from his home, transportation would be de- 
manded over all of the public roads. Very little opportunity 
' would be given to limit the routes to the highways. In the 
plan outlined for the proposed high school district, the busses 
in the southwest sector of the high school district would be 
off county and state highways only 614 miles in making a trip 
to or from the high school. A description of the proposed 
20 bus routes follows: 
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Lv. Ar., com- Miles Kind of roads 
Bus Dist. plete load travelled Improved Unimproved 
No. No. and leave by bus 
1 1 Reserve 14% 12% 2 
2 Reserve 10 10 
3 Padonia 6 6 
4 2 Hamlin 14% 13% t 
5 Hamlin 8% 8% 
6 4 12% 11% 1 
7 6 138% 138% 
8 8 13% 13 % 
9 13 14% 14% 
10 Robinson 9% 9% 
11 Robinson 9% 9% 
12 Robinson 9% 9% 
13 12 13 11 2 
14 Corner 5 mi. E. of Baker 11 ii 
15 Baker 10 10 
16 11 8 4% 3% 
17 15 6 1% 4% 
18 16 10 8 2 
19 18 9 6% 2h 
20 Corner 5 mi. W. of Hiawatha 7 . 6 1 
Totals 210 190 20 


Each of the 20 busses would travel on the average, daily, 
21 miles. The routes vary in length from 6 to 1414 miles. 
Three would be 1414, two 1314, one 13, one 1214, one 11, three 
10, three 914, one 9, one 814, one 8, one 7 and two 6 miles in 
length. Busses 1, 4 and 10 stop to pick up pupils between their 
starting points and Reserve, Hamlin and Robinson. They 
would complete their loads at these places and run as no-stop 
busses to Hiawatha. A bus from Reserve, Padonia, Hamlin, 
Robinson and Baker would stop to collect pupils between these 
cities and Hiawatha. The 7 busses making trips of more than 
12 miles would load as quickly as possible and run as no-stop 
busses. The better roads are those nearer Hiawatha; hence no 
bus would be heavily loaded when meeting the most severe road 
conditions. 

Provisions should be made for emergencies with 20 busses 
in daily operation. Times wouid no doubt come when a bus 
should be taken off a route for one or more trips. One emerg- 
ency bus should be provided. Busses numbers 3 and 17 have 
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routes of but 6 miles each, and should be available in other 
emergencies. Ten other busses have houtes of 10 and less 
miles and should be available to meet such other emergencies 
as might arise. This should provide ample transportation for 
the high school district. The 20 busses would use up 420 miles 
of transportation each of the 180 school days or a total of 
75,600 miles per year. If the district were to provide 80,000 
miles of transportation, there would be 4,400 added miles left 
for emergencies which would probably be ample. 


Transpotta- The cost of transportation is estimated on 
tion Costs the basis of 25c per mile travelled by each bus, 
or $20,000 for the 80,000 miles needed. If 400 
students were transported, the costs would be $50.00 per stu- 
dent, if 450, $44.44 per student, and if 500, $40.00 per student 
per year. The daily costs per student would be 27140¢, 2414, 
and 2214¢, respectively. The basis for this estimate of 25c 
per mile is taken from the standardized estimates of the manu- 
facturer and distributors of one of the more expensive and 
longer-lived busses. They have been checked with estimates 
on similar types of busses and with persons familiar with costs 
in commercial transportation. The estimate includes four 
types of insurance: fire and theft, $34.20; liability, $74.00, col- 
lision, $34.00; and property, $26.00 per year, making a total 
of $166.20. Bonds for the driver would increase this amount 
for fixed charges to approximately $180, one dollar per school 
day and 5c per mile travelled by each bus. Gasoline is esti- 
mated at 2c (20c per gallon), oil and grease at .002c, tires 5c, 
repairs 115c and depreciation .038c, making a total for such 
variable charges of 1214c per mile. Of the 25c per mile, 71/c 
are left for the driver. The estimate of 25c per mile seems 
all the more ample as the routes are limited almost entirely 
to county and’state highways. If a cheaper type of bus were 
used, the first investment would not be so heavy, but replace- 
ment would likely come sooner. 
The more serious difficulties of transportation should be 
met immediately. The roads are being improved each year. 
The county has been losing population during the last two 
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decades. The heaviest loss has been in the rural territory in 
which the demand for transportation is greatest. The small 
cities have remained as they were in 1900. Such gains in 
population as have been made in the county were in Hiawatha 
and Horton. There seems no convincing reason why trans- 
portation facilities should be provided for more pupils than 
would have demanded such in 1922-23. The conditions pro- 
posed under which transportation is to be provided have been 
limited, but the estimate should be ample to meet the needs 
of the district. 


Summary Transportation over both improved and unim- 

proved roads gathering both elementary and high 
school pupils is too difficult and expensive to be advisable. 
Only students attending junior and senior high schools should 
be transported over state and county highways from their 
elementary school buildings or some point more convenient 
for them to the high school. Twenty-one busses should have 
met the needs in 1922-23. It is likely that these would be ample 
for the near future. The needs of the proposed district would 
be met by 80,000 miles of transportation which would cost at 
25¢ per mile, $20,000.00 per year. 








CHAPTER VII 


One Large Junior-Senior High School Located in Hia- 
watha Is the More Economical and Desir- 
able Organization* 


Scope of The chapter discusses whether one or more 
Ch than one junior high school is the more desirable 
apter . : ie Aso; 
in the proposed high school district. Problems of 
administration, economy, organization, supervision and trans- 
portation are considered. 


Costs of Instruc- Both efficiency and economy in 
tion Lower in One a school system depend largely 
Large Than ina Num- upon discreet and careful planning 
ber of Smaller Jun- of its organization. Excessive 
ior High Schools costs of instruction follow small 


classes as small classes are cer- 
tain to exist in all schools enrolling but a few pupils. No 
amount of skill in administration and supervision can entirely 
overcome the handicaps inherent in small classes. If a junior 
high school had been organized in the northwestern part of the 
proposed high school district, there would have been in 1922- 
23 between 60 and 70 pupils in grades VII and VIII in the ele- 
mentary schools from which the enrollment would have come. 
Hamlin, Padonia and Reserve high schools had but 10 fresh- 
men in that year. Such a junior high school would have had 


* The reader should keep clearly in mind the type of high school advocated in the 
proposed high school district. Reference is again made to the curriculum recom- 
mended in the Chanute Survey. A careful reading of the portion dealing with the 
junior and senior high school curriculums wi!l give the background for the brief and 
more or less arbitrary discussion in this report of the objectives and the type of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services these schoo's demand. Very much different 
training and experience are required of the principal in the larger high chool. If 
the reader wishes to pursue this particular phase of the discussion further, the 
following references are suggested. ‘“‘The Junior High School’’ by Thomas H. Briggs, 
published by Houghton-Mifflin Co., is a good general treatment of the Junior high 
school. ‘“‘The Junior High School at Work’ by’H. B. Bruner, Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 177, is a splendid description of how “broadening and 
finding” subjects and activities have been introduced and administered in the junior 


and senior high schools in Okmulgee, Oklahoma. “Pupil Adjustment in Junior and 
Senior High Schools” by W. C. Reavis, published by D. C. Heath and Co., is a very 
geod discussion of the application of the case method. ‘“‘An Experiment in Super- 


vision of English’ by F. P. OBrien, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, points 
out the possibilities of applying a carefully organized technique in supervision in the 
junior and senior high school years. A much more adequate treatment of the spe- 
cific problems met in the organization of junior high schools has appeared since this 


chapter was written. ‘The Small Junior High School” by Francis T. Spaulding and 
published by the Harvard University Press deals with the possibilities and limitations 
of small junior high schools. Objective data supporting the advantag<s of a large 


eentral junior high school are found in the treatment. 
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an enrollment of between 70 and 80. Probably an enrollment 
of from 75 to 100 from year to year is a liberal estimate for 
such a school. 


An enrollment of 100 is too small a number for a satisfac- 
tory junior high school. The junior high school should help 
pupils find themselves. They should participate in many and 
varied activities during these three years. Not only should 
they find out what is required in a number of the professions 
and test out their aptitudes and likings in certain processes 
in a limited number of occupations, but they should be en- 
couraged to participate in a number of avocational and cultural 
pursuits. Not all pupils in each separate year should be doing 
the same thing at the same time. The enrollment in each year 
should be large enough to permit separation in more than one 
group for instructional purposes. In common practice classes 
are larger in junior than in senior high schools. If the pupils 
in any year of a junior high school with an enrollment of from 
75 to 100 were divided into groups, the costs of instruction 
would be too high because of very small classes. Such a school 
would fail in one of the most essential objectives of a junior 
high school or the costs would be all but prohibitive. Yet no 
other section of the large high school district with the excep- 
tion of Hiawatha would have so high a junior high school en- 
rollment as the northwest part. 


Hiawatha Is the Hiawatha had approximately 150 
Center of School pupils prepared to enroll in junior high 
Population for a school in 1922-23. Almost half the 
Junior High School junior high school pupils in the pro- 

posed district lived in Hiawatha. Such 
a school located in Hiawatha would be indispensable in any 
economical organization of the schools in the area included in 
this report. If the state and county highways are followed by 
the transportation busses, the greater number of pupils in 
8 one-teacher schools are as close, or even closer to Hiawatha 
than to the smaller cities in the proposed high school dis- 
trict. (These districts are numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 15, and 
17. See Figure 6, Chapter V, p 55.) One large junior high 
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school with from 300 to 400 pupils can be organized on an 
economical basis in Hiawatha. 


A Satisfactory and The transportation routes which 
Economical Trans- have been suggested for the pro- 
portation System Is posed high school district convey 
More Easily Organized oth junior and senior high school 
Around One Large pupils to Hiawatha. All busses in 
Jumior-Senior High the morning move toward and each 
School Centrally pupil is taken without change of 


Located in Hiawatha bus to Hiawatha. The county and 

state highways in the area in- 
cluded in this report lead to Hiawatha. Busses travel over 
such highways 19 of each 21 miles covered in transporting 
the pupils. No bus is dependent on any other bus, hence de- 
lay to the bus on one route causes no inconveniences on any 
other route. At no time do busses travel in opposite direc- 
tions, hence school busses never meet each other. Each bus 
is loaded as soon as possible and routed over county and 
state highways as a no-stop bus. The services should be 
prompt, comfortable and expeditious. 

The services would not be so prompt and convenient if the 
junior high school pupils were transported to more than one 
junior high school in the proposed high school district. Some 
of the difficulties confronted in any such attempt may be 
traced in Figure 8. The map in the figure represents a portion 
of the proposed high school district which lies to the east of 
Hiawatha. The residences of the pupils prepared in 1922-23 
for junior and senior high schools are shown for districts 8, 
9,10,and 11. The plan suggested for transportation in the pro- 
posed high school district starts bus number 16 from the 
school house in district 11 each morning with 14 junior and 
senior high school pupils. The bus is routed one mile west 
from the school house, then north to the east and west state 
highway which passes through Hiawatha. The bus is then 
routed east one mile to the school house in District 9 where 
it secures its full load and is then scheduled to Hiawatha over 
the state highway as a no-stop bus. The routing one mile west 
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and back east again to District 9 is made so as to take advan- 
tage of the better roads. Bus 8 leaves District 8 in the morn- 
ing and completes its load in District 10 from where it is 
routed as a no-stop bus to Hiawatha. These two busses would 
travel 2114 miles. Four miles would be off improved roads. 
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Figure 8. Difficulties confronted in Transporting Pupils to Separate 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 
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Suppose a junior high school were located in Robinson and 
the junior high school pupils in districts 8, 9, 10 and 11 were 
conveyed to Robinson and the senior high school pupils in these 
districts transported to Hiawatha. Bus 16 would leave the 
school house in District 11 each morning. When it reached 
Station 1 (represented in Figure 8 by the “1” with a circle 
around it), the 11 senior high school pupils would be left to 
wait for Bus 8 which would later convey them to Hiawatha. 
Bus 16 would continue east on the state highway to Station 2. 
Between the stations it would stop to collect junior high school 
pupils. Busses 16 and 8 would meet at Station 2. Bus 16 
would take the junior high school pupils from Bus 8 and con- 
vey them to Robinson. Bus 8 would move westward collecting 
senior high school pupils attending in Hiawatha until it reached 
Station 1 where its load would be completed. The two busses 
would travel 2314 miles in making one trip and would be pick- 
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ing up pupils for 1814 miles. The senior high school pupils 
from District 11 would be compelled to wait at Station 1 for 
Bus 8. If bus 8 were delayed before reaching Station 2, Bus 
16 would also be delayed. Similar delays and long periods of 
waiting would be experienced in returning the pupils in the 
evening. Similar difficulties are found in any attempt to con- 
vey junior and senior high school pupils to different schools in 
other parts of the proposed high school district. 


If Junior and Senior High An adequate organiza- 
Schools Are Properly Admin- tion makes possible, but 
istered, Both Should Have never assures competent 
The Same Central Location administration. An inade- 


quate organization may all 
but defeat the effectiveness of competent administration. 
Wisely or unwisely, as it may have been, Hamlin, Padonia 
and Reserve offered instruction to classes with only six pupils. 
Six were as many pupils as these small high schools had even 
in some of the required subjects. Conditions inherent in their 
organization deprived them from any choice in the situation. 
Possibly the prestige of Latin III and the newness in the cur- 
riculum of Stenography II or unexpectedly meager enrollments 
in both justified the administrative decisions permitting the 
continuance of classes of six pupils in these two subjects in 
Hiawatha. They were not required subjects and other alter- 
natives were present in the organization of the larger high 
school. 

A junior-senior high school with from 700 to 800 pupils 
promises more possibilities of adequate and economical organi- 
zation than one with only 150 to 200 pupils. Choices could be 
made in administrative policies. Pupils could choose from 
among subjects and courses. All would not be compelled to 
pursue the same course. A carefully prepared program of 
studies should make such choices possible. Some one should 
ascertain whether as many as six out of ten of the high school 
pupils in this area may reasonably hope to find employment 
as business and professional men. Only one out of four of their 
older brothers and sisters are now so employed. The public 
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cannot profit by training so many for services in fields which 
may easily become overcrowded. Nor can the individual gain 
profit and satisfaction in a life work in which he is unable to 
find employment. Some one may be needed to bring the com- 
munity face to face with what responsibility it wishes to as- 
sume for those pupils who will not become doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, teachers, bankers, etc. Such administrative prob- 
lems challenge the best efforts of competently trained and ex- 
perienced schoolmen. They cannot be solved by school ad- 
ministrators unfamiliar with the problems and who are teach- 
ing the major part of the day. 

Three years in junior high school, a portion of which time 
is devoted to exploring life work possibilities, should enable 
each student entering senior high to select some part of his 
course which would bear directly on his future vocation. Only 
five of the twelve units to be had in senior high school are 
vocational subjects as recommended in the Chanute Survey. 
A decision on the part of a junior high school pupil to enter 
a profession as his life work should be a vocational choice. He 
may not decide until much later whether he will be a doctor, 
surgeon, lawyer, etc. A pupil who pursues a similar course 
through senior high school and who expects to be a farmer 
probably has not been wisely directed. The senior high school 
should have more specific objectives than the junior high 
school. No concern is shown in junior high school if a pupil 
decides after trying out printing that he wants to be an auto- 
mechanic. This is what is expected since one purpose of the 
junior high school is to offer such exploratory opportunities. 
If he enters senior high school determined to be an auto-me- 
chanic and is found putting a motor together both hastily and 
carelessly so the owner may drive the car and the pupil may 
be on time at football practice, his attitude becomes a matter 
of vital concern to the school. The public can ill afford to spend 
public funds on the indifferent pupil. Curiosity should be cul- 
tivated in the junior high school. At least some one curiosity 
should probably ripen into a life purpose by entrance to senior 
high school. The wisdom of spending public funds without 
purpose on a pupil without a purpose may be open to question. 
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As an administrator the principal should direct the work- 
ing out of new courses of instruction. These should be deter- 
mined on the basis of the educational needs and resources of 
the community. The costs of the proposed courses should be 
carefully estimated. Their adoption should be considered in 
relation to the ability of the community to support them. The 
objectives should be worked out so clearly that instructors, 
pupils and patrons may understand them. Instructors not 
merely qualified to teach the subject matter, but also capable 
of making the adjustments necessary to relate the subject mat- 
ter in each unit of the course with other units should be found. 
Necessary equipment and desirable conditions for the success 
of the course should be provided. 

As an administrator the principal should counsel with the 
members of the board of education on matters pertaining to 
proposed school policies. His grasp of the entire educational 
situation should be such as to command the confidence of 
board members. The students should feel responsibility in 
securing every possible advantage from the school. Patrons 
and taxpayers should be informed as to the purpose of the 
school, lest it fail to receive their hearty support. The prin- 
cipal is the one person to whom any one in doubt as to why 
the school is doing this or is not doing that should come for 
an explanation. No principal can hope to render all these 
services personally and individually, but he is responsible for 
the organization that will produce such results. Efficient ad- 
ministration should give balance, direction and poise to the 
orderly operation of the school. 


Some of the Services Adequate organization makes pos- 
the Principal Should sible, but never assures competent 
Render as Supervisor administration. Adequate organiza- 

tion and competent administration 
are usually necessary, but not absolute guarantees the school 
system will turn out the desired products. Organization and 
administration have to do largely with creating and establish- 
ing favorable conditions for wholesome contacts between the 
school and its pupils. Some of these take place outside, but 
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many of the most vital contacts happen inside the classroom 
and are made directly between teacher and pupil. As super- 
visor, the principal should constantly check up on the contacts 
made both as a result of curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Until the community has been convinced with evidence 
of an objective type that these vital contacts have been whole- 
some, it cannot be certain of a satisfactory school situation. 

However wisely the organization has been planned and in- 
telligently administered, times come when in places certain 
factors do not properly function. Some instructors may not 
fully appreciate the objectives, others need assistance in mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments when they have come to ap- 
preciate the nature of their personal failures. Changing con- 
ditions demand that these objectives be modified from time to 
time. Curriculum revisions should follow any change in ob- 
jectives. Some pupils may be misfits, or the measurements 
of abilities and achievements used in classifying them may 
have failed to meet the individual situations. Objective rat- 
ings of pupils and instructors may’ be desirable. Many other 
supervisory problems exist in all junior-senior high schools 
enrolling as many as 700 or more pupils. 

Possibly supervision is the one service which a school can 
least afford not to provide. It strengthens the school at the 
vital place and opportune moment when school and pupil meet 
through the medium of teacher and pupil in the classroom. 
Such responsibilities should be delegated to the most skillful 
and competently trained member of the staff. Supervision 
should be constructive. Assuming instructors have been care- 
fully selected, the objective is not the dismissal of instructors 
offering defective instruction, but the larger one of correcting 
the defective instruction. Nor should the supervisor be willing 
to conceal defective instruction and lock it up as a miscreant 
in the school vault. The purpose is not to perfect an organiza- 
tion which will need no further repairs, but rather to be on 
the alert in detecting new needs and building them into a sys- 
tem which will not become a fixed and static organization. 
Supervision should be the accelerant toward the introduction 
of wisely selected innovations. 
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Competent Administration - Community, principal, 
and Effective Supervision teaching staff and pupils 
Are Economically Possible have not had an opportu- 


With Both Junior and Senior nity to make choices in the 


High Schools in Hiawatha small high schools. The 

minimum standards im- 
posed by the State Board of Education have eliminated all op- 
portunity to participate in the larger problems of school policy. 
Pupils take the only courses offered which are copied by the 
administration from the minimum requirements of the State 
Board of Education and the taxpayers meet the bills. With 
none of the larger problems in school organization to meet, 
the principal in these small high schools has frequently busied 
himself with matters which must be attended to by some per- 
son. They spend the major part of the time teaching. They 
watch study halls, check up on attendance, fill in report cards, 
ring bells, coach basketball and took after discipline. Many of 
these are perfunctory duties of a clerical nature such as could 
be performed by one drawing a much lower salary. 


The proposed high school is much richer in possibilities. 
The principal would be kept busy with the larger problems 
in organization, administration and supervision. The State 
Board would not interfere because the standards of the pro- 
posed high school would be much higher than those prescribed 
by the board. Such a large high school is in constant need 
of direction. Unless the more vital problems of administration 
and supervision are looked after, the public cannot afford the 
present heavy investments which it is making in the public 
schools. A number of the details would necessarily be dele- 
gated to other members of the staff, yet the principal must be 
responsible for the results. Rich as the district would be ir 
resources and numerous as the problems demanding direction 
might become, it probably could not justify the full time serv- 
ices of a person competent to perform such duties for less than 
25 instructors. The junior and senior high schools would em- 
ploy such a staff. In order to look after both schools properly, 
the schools should be near each other. Such a person should 
not spend his time going from one school to another. Yet, 
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if this service is to be performed in a satisfactory way, the 
principal must be in direct touch with all parts of the system. 


Summary One large junior-senior high school in Hiawatha 

promises to be the most economical and effective 
organization. Such a high school would use the full time serv- 
ices of a competently trained administrator and supervisor. 
The costs of instruction would be lower and a wider range of 
subjects could be offered than if there were a number of junior 
high schools. Transportation can be made more prompt and 
convenient if both junior and senior high schools are lecated 
in Hiawatha. 








CHAPTER VIII 


Economical Solution of the Junior-Senior High School 
Building Problem in the Proposed High 
School District 


Scope of The building conditions in the five high school 
Chapter districts in 1922-23 are described. A rural high 

school building in Kansas usually includes a number 
of units which small high schools use but a small part of the 
day. The experiences of Robinson since a new building has 
been started are discussed. The possibilities of one central 
junior-senior high school plant for the proposed high school 
district are pointed out 


The High Cost of a Hiawatha alone of the five high 
New School Building school districts owned a high school 
in a Small District plant in 1922-23. It was of recent 

construction and provided for the 300 
students enrolled. If sufficient laboratories and facilities for 
prevocational or vocational activities were provided the build- 
ing would adequately meet either the junior or senior high 
school needs of the proposed high school district. 

Rural high school districts in Kansas have usually been 
rather generous in providing high school plants. Scarcely 
any fail to provide a gymnasium. Many have the gymnasium 
and auditorium as two separate units. Provision is usually 
made for cooking and sewing. Facilities for some work in 
manual training are found in the large number of new build- 
ings. Some plan for a commercial course and in a few cases 
go so far as to have typewriting and stenography in two sep- 
arate rooms. A science laboratory, possibly with a store 
room for apparatus, is provided. An adequate number of 
classrooms for instructional purposes are planned. Some more 
or less meager provision is made for a library and study halls 
are not uncommon. At least one office and frequently two— 
an inner one shared with the board of education—is provided 
for the principal. Often the feeling that a building should 
be erected for future needs rather than actual needs has pre- 
vailed. In a few instances where communities have been es- 
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pecially zealous concerning future needs, high school buildings 
have been dedicated with almost as many rooms as there were 
students enrolled. 


In high schools with fewer than 200 students it is very 
doubtful whether an auditorium, gymnasium and study hall 
can all be used to their full capacities throughout the school 
day. In order to have each a separate unit, it has often been 
necessary to make each so small that it becomes inadequate 
for the actual demands of the community when it is used. 
Few of these small high schools make any provision at all 
for vocational agriculture. When the time comes for junior 
high school facilities to be provided—as such time will surely 
come, if these small high schools successfully compete with 
larger ones such as Hiawatha—the high costs of providing 
extensive school plants for but a few students will be fur- 
ther increased. 

The crowded and generally unsatisfactory conditions of 
having two separate school organizations within one congested 
building are making the demands for new high school plants 
in rural high school districts very nearly irresistible. Robin- 
son has recently completed a new rural high school building 
which cost between $50,000 and $60,000. Hamlin has just 
voted bonds for a new plant and has levied 3.6 mills for 
1926-27. The levy in 1922-23 was only 1.95 mills. Reserve 


. continues to use the grade building. In 1922-23 a proposition 


for the disorganization of the rural high school in Padonia 
was defeated. The sentiment against the school was so strong 
that its operation has been suspended since that year. 


The experience of Robinson in providing a new high school 
plant points toward the conditions which must be confronted 
by Hamlin, Padonia and Reserve when they start to build. 
In 1922-23 Robinson spent $7,390 on its high school. The 
next three years the total expenditures were $8,809.53, $18,- 
272.14 and $13,973.53. Two additional instructors had been 
employed because of the better building facilities. The sal- 
ary budget had increased from $5,168 to $8,574. The prin- 
cipal and instructors were not paid as much as in 1922-23. 
The salary budget was but sixty per cent of the school budget 
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in 1925-26 as compared with seventy per cent in 1922-23. The 
enrollment was but 67 when three years earlier it had been 
88. The cost per student enrolled had risen from $83.98 to 
$208.56. At the crucial time when Robinson was erecting 
a new high school building, it lost almost one out of four of its 
enrollment. Within but three years the high school in which 
the cost per student in average daily attendance was but 
$86.00, the lowest among the five, had risen to $229.00, the 
highest among the five. The tax levy was 2.11 mills in 1922-23 
and 5.48 mills for 1926-27. In this short time actual condi- 
tions faced by this school showed it to be the victim of high 
costs as well as were the smaller high schools. Yet Robin- 
son has pursued a conservative, not an extravagant, building 
program. 

During the past five years Hamlin and Reserve have almost 
doubled their high school enrollments. Probably the popula- 
tion of the districts has not changed much. Never has either 
had so many students enrolled. Nor had Robinson ever had 
the enrollment of 1922-23. With their large increases in en- 
rollment, Hamlin and Reserve combined in 1925-26 had fewer 
students than Robinson had in 1922-23. Hamlin and Reserve 
may anticipate a decrease in high school enrollments in the 
near future. Surely a larger expenditure for a high school 
plant in Robinson than in either Hamlin or Reserve can be 
justified. Robinson has almost one-third higher assessed val- 
uation than either Hamlin or Reserve, hence can support a 
larger expenditure on the same levy. 


Adequate High School Two high school buildings—a 
Buildings Can Be Pro- junior and a_ senior—should 
vided More Economically meet the needs in the proposed 
in the Proposed High district. Assuming that Ham- 
School District Than lin, Padonia and Reserve should 
in the Present Five each spend $40,000.00 on a 
Districts building, the total expenditures 


in the four districts would be 
$180,000 for the four buildings. Such a sum would be ade- 
quate for either a junior or senior high school in the proposed 
district. The four rural high school districts had a combined 
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assessed valuation in 1922-23 of $10,143,493 which was less 
than one-half that of the proposed high school district. The 
proposed high school district could erect a junior or senior 
high school building on less than one-half as high a levy as 
could the four present districts with less than one-half so 
high a valuation. Since Hiawatha has a building adequate 
to meet the needs of one high school, the proposed district 
could provide both junior and. senior high school plants on 
less than one-half as high a levy as the four districts would 
be compelled to make in providing the four senior high 
schools. The proposed district could provide more varied 
units and at the same time make them entirely adequate to 
meet the demands made on them. A junior high school 
would likely relieve any immediate congestion in the elemen- 
tary school buildings within the proposed high school dis- 
trict. 


Summary Meeting the building needs of each district 

separately means a costly experience. Robinson 
has recently erected a new building. Hamlin has voted the 
bonds for one. Reserve and Padonia will likely be compelled 
to do so before long. The proposed high school district can 
provide ample building facilities for the entire district in one 
central junior-senior high school plant much more cheaply 
than each of the districts can erect sufficient facilities in sepa- 
rate locations. Many units of the larger plant can be used 
much more effectively than can the small schools use similar 
units in their separate buildings. 





CHAPTER IX 


The Enrollment, Budget, Area, Assessed Valuation and 
the Effect on the High School Tax Levies in 
the Proposed High School District 


Scope of The enrollment is estimated on the basis of 
Chapter 1922-23. Costs of instruction, operation and trans- 

_ portation are included in the budget. The boun- 
daries of the present and proposed high school districts are 
shown ona map. The estimated valuation is based on the val- 
uation of the districts in 1922-23. The distribution of the 
valuation in the proposed high school district among Hia- 
watha, the four rural high school districts and territory out- 
side any high school district under the present organization 
is shown. 


Junior and Senior High The reports made to the State 
School Enrollments in Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
the Proposed District tion in 1922-23 show that there 

were 460 students enrolled in the 
five high schools. The same year, Baker, Hamlin, Hiawatha, 
Padonia, Reserve and Robinson reported 197 pupils in grades 
seven and eight. Only portions of several of the 38 
one-teacher districts are included in the proposed high 
school district. Failure to locate the residences of all 
these students makes it impossible to give the exact num- 
ber of high school students in the proposed district. 


If the 460 high school students and the 197 from 


the cities in grades seven and eight had been en- 
rolled in such ajunior and senior high school as has 
been suggested for the proposed high school district, 
the enrollment in 1922-23 would have been 657. A 
total enrollment of 800 would allow for 143 additional pupils. 
Perhaps 143 is as many of the 206 pupils reported in grades 
seven and eight in the 38 one-teacher schools as would have 
been included in the proposed high school district. 
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Number of Instructors If each of the 800 students had 
Needed in the Junior- carried four periods per day, 3200 
Senior High School student periods of instruction 

would have been consumed daily 
in the proposed high school. If each instructor had carried 
five periods per day (the teaching load in Hiawatha) and if 
each class had had an enrollment of 25, twenty-five instruc- 
tors would have offered 3125 or approximately the 3200 student 
periods of instruction needed by the 800 students. Such an 
average class enrollment meets the requirements of the North 
Central Association and should be workable in the proposed 
high school as a tentative standard. Sixty of the 106 classes 
in the five high schools in 1922-23 had enrollments of from 
16 to 33. These 60 classes averaged 25 students per class. 
Frequently classes in junior are larger than those in senior 
high school. However, the periods are shorter, but each pu- 
pil carries a greater number of them per day. Probably 
twenty-five pupils is a fair tentative standard until a less ar- 
bitrary one has been devised. The whole matter pertaining 
to the size of classes is open for careful investigation. It is 
possible no certain standard size can be defended as applicable 
to all classes regardless of the subject being offered, the train- 
ing and skill of the instructor offering the instruction, how 
the pupils are classified in the classes, etc. 


Cost of the The average salary of the 14 high school in- 
Instruction structors including the principal in Hiawatha in 

1922-23 was approximately $1625. If the same 
average had prevailed.in that year among the 25 instructors 
in such a junior-senior high school as has been suggested in 
the proposed district, the salary budget would have been 
approximately $40,000. The total salary budget of instructors 
including the principal in the five high schools in 1922-23 was 
$38,607.60, which was very near $38,447.72, the average for 
five years. The expenditure of approximately $1500 more for 
instruction in the proposed high school district would have in- 
cluded not only the costs of instruction in the four years of 
high school under the present organization, but also the costs 
of instruction in the seventh and eighth grades. 
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Annual High School The five high schools spent 72 per 
Budget in the Pro- cent of their budgets in 1922-23 for 
posed District the salary of instructors. The aver- 

age percentage of the school budgets 
spent over a period of five years for other than instruction was 
31.2. Approximately $15,000 in the budgets of the five high 
schools in 1922-23 went to other purposes than the provision 
of instruction. The greater part of such expenditures went 
toward such operating expenses as janitor service, rentals, 
repairs, fuel, supplies, light, etc. The proposed high school 
would likely save on some of these items. The cost of operat- 
ing one central school should be less than the costs of oper- 
ating five separate high schools. Probably such costs would 
range between twelve and fifteen thousand dollars in the pro- 
posed school. The annual budget for instruction and oper- 
ating expenses would probably range between fifty-two and 
fifty-five thousand dollars. The total school budget in such 
a junior-senior high school as has been suggested in the 
proposed high school district would have been between 
$72,000 and $75,000 in 1922-23. Forty thousand of this would 
have been spent for instruction, twenty for transportation and 
from twelve to fifteen for other operating expenses. The to- 
tal budget would have represented an increase of from 35 to 
40 per cent over what the total budget in the five districts was 
in 1922-23. 


The Area and Assessed The increase of from 35 to 
Valuation in the Pro- 40 per cent in the high school 
posed High School District budget would have been more 

than offset by the valuation of 
property in the proposed district which is now outside any 
high school district. The accompanying map in Figure 9 
shows the boundaries of the present high school districts and 
the tentative one for the proposed district. The proposed 
district includes approximately 270 of the 576 square miles 
of territory in Brown County. Its estimated assessed valua- 
tion based on the valuations of the present districts in 1922-23 
is slightly above twenty-four million dollars. Hiawatha dis- 
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trict had less than one-fourth, the four rural high school dis- 
tricts less than one-half, the area included surrounding Hia- 
watha which is in none of the present districts slightly more 
than one-third of the twenty-four million dollars. The valua- 
tion of the proposed district is approximately 55 per cent 
higher than the combined valuations of the five present high 
schools. It could have carried a high school budget of $72,000 
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Figure 9. Boundaries of Proposed and Present High School 
Districts. 


on a three mill levy. The five high schools spent $53,187.53 
in 1922-23 which, if evenly distributed over their combined 
valuation of $15,417,695, would have made a levy of 3.45 mills 
or almost one-half mill more than the three mills required to 
raise a $72,000 budget in the proposed high school district. 


How Hiawatha Would If the proposed high school 
Be Affected by the district had been in operation 
Proposed District in 1922-23, Hiawatha probably 


would not have paid quite so 
heavily for high school training as it did under the present 
system. Hiawatha would have assumed on entering the 
proposed district approximately 20 per cent of the costs in- 
curred in transportation of high school students. None of 
the students within the present district limits of Hiawatha 
would have been conveyed in the school busses. 
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Effect of the Proposed The levies in the rural high 
District on the Four school districts would have been 
Rural High School higher than they were in 1922-23. 
Districts The levy in Padonia would have 

been doubled and have been in- 
creased approximately 50 per cent in Hamlin, Reserve and 
Robinson. The three mill levy in the proposed district is not 
nearly so high as the 5.48 mills levied by Robinson in 1926-27 
after entering its building program. Hamlin has levied 3.6 
mills for 1926-27. The new building has just been completed. 
Padonia and Reserve will have higher levies when building 
programs are started. The tax in the proposed district would 
not be nearly so high as in the Hamlin, Padonia, Reserve and 
Robinson elementary school districts before they received re- 
lief thru the organization of rural high schools. The terri- 
tory outside the towns within the rural high school districts 
would have carried higher levies than in the past. This ter- 
ritory would have profited most from transportation of the 
pupils to the central high school which would have more 
than offset the increased levy. Transportation cannot be 
provided for these same students to the small high schools 
at so slight an increase in the tax levy. The rural high schools 
would escape facing successive building programs to provide 
facilities for senior high, elementary and junior high schools. 
They would enter a school system with more stabilized ex- 
penditures giving assurances of approximately the same tax 
levy from year to year. 


How the Proposed District Approximately eight and 
Would Effect the Territory one-half of the twenty-four 
at Present not Within a million dollar _ valuation 
High School District would come from territory 


which is now unattached to any high school district. Refer- 
ence to the map in Figure 2 on page 80 shows the large por- 
tion of the area comprising the eight and one-half million 
dollars that lies immediately surrounding Hiawatha. Hia- 
watha enrolled from 68 to 90 tuition students each year from 
1921-22 to 1925-26. The large number of these resided in the 
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territory immediately surrounding Hiawatha, but outside 
any high school district. The legislature passed an act in 
1915 permitting the people in such counties as Brown to vote 
on whether territory outside accredited four year high school 
districts should provide a fund from which the tuition of stu- 
dents from such non-high school territory should be paid. 
This tuition was but one dollar per student per week or frac- 
tion thereof actually attended until 1923, when it was in- 
creased to two dollars and was again raised to three dollars 
per week in 1925. Altho within two years the high school 
costs in this territory outside any high school district had in- 
creased 200 per cent, the amount paid does not yet meet the 
actual cost of instruction in Hiawatha which is not an ex- 
travagant school. The large percentage of the elementary 
school pupils in this territory express a desire to attend high 
school. The rapidly improving road conditions from year 
to year enable a larger number of them to do so. The good 
roads lead to Hiawatha. The costs of high school training 
in such non-high school areas promises to increase from 
year to year. No part of Brown County is more prosperous 
and able to provide high school facilities than the territory 
immediately. surrounding Hiawatha, nor is any rural terri- 
tory so favorably situated to profit from the advantages of 
the proposed high school. Hiawatha has the largest and 
most economical high school within reach of the territory. 
The proposed high school should be even more efficient and 
economical. The increase in the tax rate would be little, if 
any, higher than such territory will likely be paying within 
a few years for less acceptable advantages than the proposed 
district should offer. 


Summary If a junior-senior high school had been organ- 

ized in the proposed high school district in 1922- 
23, the combined enrollments would have been between seven 
and eight hundred. Twenty-five instructors would have been 
required. If the Hiawatha salary schedule of that year had 
been adopted, the instruction would have cost about $40,000. 
Other operating expenses would have been from $12,000 to 
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$15,000. The transportation would have cost $20,000. The 
total junior-senior high school budget would have been be- 
tween $72,000 and $75,000. The proposed high school dis- 
trict includes almost half of Brown County and would have 
had an assessed valuation of approximately $24,000,000. One- 
third of the valuation is now outside any high school district. 
The revenue from such property would have made up the dif- 
ference between the two budgets. The high school] tax levy 
would have been less than it was in Hiawatha. The four rural 
high school districts are paying higher levies in 1926-27 than 
they would have paid in the proposed high school districts in 
1922-23. Property in the rural high school districts would 
have paid slightly higher levies, but would have benefited from 
transportation. Property outside any high school district 
would have paid higher levies, but would have utilized the serv- 
ices of the largest high school in the area and would have bene- 
fited from the transportation. 








CHAPTER X 


How Revenue for the Support of the Proposed High 
School Can Be Secured 


Scope of The chapter deals with the problems of school 
Chapter support in relation to the proposed high school 

district in Brown County. Some limitations of 
the general property tax are pointed out. The need is stressed 
of a tax or taxes which will tap other sources than those 
reached by the general property tax. The possibilities are 
considered of the state putting an excise tax on the consump- 
tion of gasoline, tobacco products and other articles for the 
purpose of school support. The desirability and probable 
yield of a state income tax for school purposes are discussed. 
The soundness of a severance tax on natural resources as 
they are exploited is pointed out. The probable yield of spe- 
cial state taxes in Kansas is estimated. Three uses for which 
such revenue may be distributed to school districts are sug- 
gested. More adequate supervision should be secured; pro- 
visions should be made to meet the increased demands made 
for schooling by the gas, oil and mining industries and an 
atempt should be made to equalize the school burden in those 
districts which have too heavy a tax levy after every attempt 
has been made to provide an adequate school at an economi- 
cal cost. 


Limitations School support in Kansas comes almost 
of General entirely from the general property tax. 
Property Tax Each district levies such a tax on the prop- 
erty within the district as will be needed 
to support the schools in that particular district. When the 
general property tax was first applied during the colonial 
period in the United States, practically all income-producing 
property was tangible and was reached by the general prop- 
erty tax. It was then much more fair to all concerned than 
it now is. 
The general property tax has proved, particularly to farm- 
ers, very irksome. The burden rests heavily on tangible prop- 
erty. Farm lands and their improvements are almost certain 
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to reach the tax lists. Livestock and farm implements are al- 
most sure to be included by the assessors. 


Limitations of the general property tax have first been 
recognized as they appeared in growing industrial sections. 
Railroads have been built. Their right of ways, trackage, sta- 
tions and terminal facilities are tangible and reached by the 
general property tax. Many of their employes have positions 
of responsibility. Long periods of service are required before 
an engineer is given a locomotive or a conductor assumes 
charge of a train. Several years of continued service are de- 
manded before the engineer and conductor are given locomo- 
tives pulling and the direction of transcontinental passenger 
trains. Many such employes are continually being moved from 
place to place during their period of promotion. The shifting 
and transcient nature of their employment discourages the 
ownership of tangible property. Their incomes represent abili- 
ties to pay taxes which are very inadequately measured by 
the tangible property which they possess. The intangible 
property of the railroads such as stocks and bonds is classified 
as personal and the tax liability usually goes with the owner. 


The situation is somewhat similar in those areas from 
which oil, natural gas, coal, zinc ores and salt are being ex- 
tracted. Congested populations are suddenly brought about 
by the influx of oil workers during the opening of a new field. 
The existing public institutions are inadequate to meet the 
demands of the congested populations. Additional public ex- 
penditures are inevitable. The heavy tax levies which would 
be required to finance a “pay as you go” program scares the 
property owners in a farming district. Bond levies are voted. 
Bond issues are frequently spread over a long period of years, 
so as to reduce the immediate tax burden. Rising prices pre- 
vailing in the boom stage often make bond issues inadequate 
to meet the needs for which they were planned. Warrants are 
often issued. If the field does not prove productive, the oil 
migrants move on. A much smaller number of workers is 
necessary to look after a field in production, than was de- 
manded while it was being opened up and pipe lines being con- 
structed. The general property tax reaches such equipment as 
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is left and the pipe lines. The oil which flows through the pipe 
lines is probably a more accurate index of the ability to pay 
taxes. The distribution of the public expenditures over a 
term of years makes it possible for those who own and till the 
soil under which the oil flows to meet the taxes from year to 
year. 

The incomes of bankers, merchants, salesmen, etc., are 
often better able to carry a tax than is indicated by the tangi- 
ble property owned by those receiving the incomes. The same 
is true of physicians, lawyers, ministers, teachers, dentists 
and others who render professional services. Probably the 
same applies to a lesser degree among mechanics and skilled 
workmen. The general property tax fails to tap such sources 
of revenue. 


Several taxes have been introduced in recent years which 
would attempt to meet the increasing demands for revenue 
without increasing the present burden on property reached by 
the general property tax. The hope has been entertained in 
some instances that enough revenue may come from the other 
sources to relieve tangible property somewhat of its present 
burden. Excise taxes on consumption and income taxes have 
proved most successful and popular. The excise tax on the 
sale of gasoline has been adopted by 44 of 48 states. Several 
‘states have received some revenue from a similar tax on to- 
bacco and a few have been successful with a tax on the incomes 
of both individuals and businesses. The federal government 
has used both taxes successfully. Neither tax has met with 
success when attempted by a taxing unit smaller than the 
state. 
Education has for a number of years comprised the largest 
single item in the budgets of many taxing units. The costs 
have been steadily increasing. Brown County spent twice as 
much on high schools alone in 1921-22 as was spent on its 
common schools in 1901-02. Small weak district organizations 
have struggled to survive economic crises. Many school boards 
with constantly changing personnels have fought to keep these 
inadequate organizations intact. Each small common school 
district is entirely independent of those surrounding it. The 
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need of outside assistance has been keenly felt. The good 
roads movement has been hastened by the gasoline tax. Such 
a tax for education has been advocated. 


Gasoline Tax The incidence of the gasoline tax is on the 
for School consumers of gasoline who operate motor 
Purposes *' vehicles over the highways. Oregon levied 


the first gasoline tax in 1919. The gasoline 
consumed on the roads is the best single measure of the use 
made of the roads. Tourists who use the highways are made 
to share in their construction and upkeep to the extent which 
they use them. The tax is paid by those who will benefit by 
the improved roads. 

Only five of the 44 states use any portion of the gasoline 
tax for other than the improvement of the roads. At one time 
New Mexico appropriated $15,000 annually to the State Fish 
Hatchery. The tax was raised from one to three cents per 
gallon in 1925 and the appropriation discontinued. An earlier 
law in Montana distributed one-third of the revenue to the 
counties on the basis of teaching positions in the counties. 
Texas apportioned three-fourths of the return from a one cent 
tax to the school’system. The share to the schools has been 
reduced to one-fourth of a cent. North Dakota levies a one cent 
tax and puts it all in the state’s general fund. Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Montana devote a portion to the general fund of the 
respective states. 

The tendency of the 44 states using this tax points de- 
cidedly against using any portion of the revenue for other 
purposes than the construction and maintenance of highways. 
Tourists see promises of better roads when detouring around 
stretches under construction. The people in the cities of Kan- 
sas do not object to the tax as long as better roads leading to 
and from their cities are being constructed. The rural people 
are accustomed to school taxes and probably prefer to have 
the money spent on the roads. The roads have and promise to 


The development of the gasoline tax may be traced in the following references: 
Learned, Edmund P. “State Gasoline Taxes.’’ Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 
Humanistic Studies. Vol. III, No. 4, March 15, ’25. Bailey, Beulah, “‘Gasoline Tex in 
the United States.””’ The Bulletin of the National Tax Association, Vol. XI, No. 8, 
May 1926, pp 238-41. Jensen, J. P. Distribution of Kansas State Highway Fund. (In 


preparation) University of Kansas. 
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absorb in the future the entire yield from this tax. The danger 
of increasing the amount of the tax, even for improved roads, 
has been pointed out.* 


Tobacco -Tax Probably the productiveness and the suc- 
for School cess of the gasoline tax encouraged states 
Purposes * in the adoption of other excise taxes. Iowa 


was the first to place a tax on tobacco in 
1921. North Dakota and Utah repealed prohibitory laws 
against the sale of cigarettes and enacted excise tax acts. 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota and Tennessee have since placed excise taxes on the 
sale of tobacco. The governors of Mississippi and Texas have 
recommended such a tax to their legislatures. .Five of the ten 
states have placed the tax on only cigarettes, cigarette papers 
and tubes. 


The tax has not been high and the yield has been corre- 
spondingly moderate. Several states collect from one to two 
mills on the sale of each cigarette. Ten per cent is the highest 
state excise tax placed on tobacco sales. South Carolina col- 
lected $840,455 in 1924. Iowa received $808,336 and Tenne- 
ssee $1,229,607 in 1925. The yield in Arkansas was $713,217, 
in Georgia $800,000, in North Dakota $237,617 and in South 
Dakota $316,545 in 1926. Kansas had 600,000 fewer people 
than Iowa had in 1920, hence Kansas could not expect so high 
a yield as Iowa had in 1925. 

The proceeds from the tax on tobacco in Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Carolina and Utah go into the general 
funds of the respective states. The proceeds constitute a 
special building fund for state educational institutions in 
South Dakota. The State Tuberculosis Sanitorium secures a 
part of the fund in Georgia and the remainder is used to pay 
pensions. The yield in Tennessee goes partly in the general 
school funds and partly in a special fund to provide an eight 


* Miller, E. T. National Tax Association, Philadelphia (1926) ‘“‘The present danger 
is that because of the simplicity of the tax and its disguised incorporation in price, 
the states will carry the rates so high as to be unjust to the consumers. The con- 
stant revicion upward of the Gasoline tax indicates a tendency, in this dircetion.” 


1% Miller, E. T. State Excise Taxes. National Tax Association, Philadelphia. (1926) 
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months school term in rural schools. The proceeds go into the 
common school fund in Arkansas and Louisiana. If Kansas 
had had such a tax in 1922 and had collected $600,000, it would 
not have gone far toward the thirty-four million dollars re- 
quired to finance its public schools in that year. 


Other Excise Connecticut passed an act placing a tax on 
Taxes for admissions to places of amusement and en- 
School tertainment. The tax was one-half what the 
Purposes . federal excise tax on admissions was. The 


Federal Revenue Act. of 1924 exempted admissions of fifty 
cents and less. The productivity of the Connecticut tax was 
destroyed and the act repealed. South Carolina is the only 
state taxing admissions to places of amusement. Other states 
have restricted excise taxes to gasoline and tobacco products. 
South Carolina in 1924 put excise taxes on shells and cartridges 
and on candy retailing at eighty cents and above per pound. + 
The system was extended in 1925 to include soda water, ginger 
ale, coco cola, lime cola, pepsi cola, near beer, beer, fruit juices, 
ice cream, ices, sundaes, confections, bottled and fountain 
drinks: of all kinds, lip sticks, rouge, face paints, face powder, 
face creams, talcum powders, toilet waters, perfumes, lotions, 
hair oils, tonics, pomades, cosmetics and hair dyes. 

Any further attempt in Kansas to use excise taxes should 
probably be a cautious one. The public schools have received 
more support from the tax on tobacco than from any other 
of the excise taxes. A federal excise tax is applied in all states, 
but a state excise tax has force only within the state using the 
tax. If the tax is made heavy enough to support even a mod- 
erate percentage of public school expenditures, it might be suf- 
ficiently burdensome to encourage means of avoiding it. Prob- 
ably mail order business would increase. Kansas has no large 
cities with mail order houses. The surrounding states have 
and they would likely attract business from Kansas. 

There are some evidences that the excise taxes soon reach 
their limits. The people in Oregon rejected the tobacco tax 
when it was submitted to a referendum vote at the general elec- 
tion on November 2, 1926. Connecticut has repealed its tax 
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on admissions. The tax on soft drinks in South Carolina was 
enacted for only one year. It was re-enacted for only a single 
year in 1926. Fear of the women voters and the opposition of 
those antagonistic to the soft drink tax have been given credit 
for the repeal of the-tax on cosmetics. The tax on ice cream 
and milk drinks was repealed so as not to hamper the dairy in- 
dustry. 


State Income © Wisconsin passed a state income act in 
Tax for School 1911. Five years later Massachusetts re- 
Purposes *° vised its former income tax act. New York 


enacted a carefully planned income tax act 
in 1919. Only a small portion of the personal property in each 
of these three states was reaching the tax lists. The general 
property tax had come to be levied almost entirely on real 
estate. Other states then had and have since passed state 
income tax acts, but none have been so successful as the states 
mentioned. 

The income tax is direct. It reaches many sources un- 
touched by the general property tax. Graduated rates take 
larger portions from the larger incomes which are probably 
more able to contribute. The tax has proved elastic, popular 
and productive in the few states in which it has been success- 
ful. New York collected $37,000,000 the first year the act was 
operative. Massachusetts received $16,000,000 from this 
source in 1920. The yield was $6,000,000 in Wisconsin in 1919. 
A student of the system as it has been applied in recent years, 
writes—“It has been demonstrated that it is possible for a 
state to collect one-fifth as much as the federal government col- 
lects by means of the income tax, to reap a sum which is almost 
equal to one-third of the state’s revenue, and to conduct the 
operations of assessment and collection at a cost of (approxi- 
-‘mately) two per cent on the assessments,—the record of Mas- 
sachusetts with the income tax”’.* 

Several states have recognized the public schools in levy- 
ing and distributing the state income tax. Delaware appor- 


1% The source of information relating to the state income tax in this discussion is the 
comprehensive treatment of this tax by Comstock, Alzada ‘State Taxation of Per- 
sonal Incomes,” Columbia University. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
* Ibid. p. 2¢ 
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tions among the schools outside the city of Wilmington $250,- 
000 annually which is collected from the income tax. New 
Mexico proposes to use the entire amount for educational pur- 
poses. Massachusetts distributed to the schools four of the 
sixteen million dollars collected in 1920. An exemption of $200 
is given a taxpayer for each dependent upon him under the 
Oklahoma Act. If “such dependent is engaged solely in ac- 
quiring an education” the exemption is increased to $500. 

The incidence of the income tax is largely on the incomes 
of people living in the cities. The difficulties involved in esti- 
mating the incomes of farmers and the smallness of the large 
percentage of those incomes make it difficult to reach such 
incomes. Farmers in Wisconsin (the state with the lowest 
exemptions) paid only 13.6 per cent of the tax in 1919. Mil- 
waukee contributed almost one-half the revenue from the in- 
come tax in that year. The largest single group assessed con- 
sisted of mechanics and tradesmen. They comprised 25 per 
cent of the entire number and paid more than one-fifth of the 
revenue. Massachusetts makes no attempt to reach farm in- 
comes. Almost 60 per cent of the revenue in New York was 
paid in New York City, and almost 96 per cent in Delaware 
was collected in the city of Wilmington. The tax should not 
be burdensome on the farmers. Where the distributions have 
gone tq the public schools, the rural schools have benefitted 
most generously. The farmers should favor an income tax 
in a state so largely agricultural as Kansas. 

Attractive as the state income tax is in theory, it would 
yield revenue meagerly in Kansas. The state had only three 
cities in 1920 with populations of more than 50,000 and four- 
teen with between 10,000 and 50,000. An income tax could 
not have yielded much without becoming burdensome on the 
small percentage of people residing in the cities. Kansas paid 
fifteen million dollars federal income tax in 1925. New York 
paid five hundred million dollars, Massachusetts one hundred 
million dollars and Wisconsin twenty-five million dollars fed- 
eral income tax the same year. If a state income tax in Kansas 
would yield one-fifth as much as the federal income tax yielded 
(the percentage in Massachusetts), the yield would be only 
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three million dollars. It is unlikely the cities would consent 
to giving the entire amount to public schools. Suppose twenty- 
five per cent (the percentage in Massachusetts) would go to 
the schools. Three-quarters of a million dollars would not go 
far toward financing a school program which cost nearly thirty- 
four million dollars in 1924-25. 


A Sever- Several states have placed a severance tax 
ance Tax’ onthe gross production of oil, natural gas, coal, 
zinc, salt, etc., as they are severed from the 
earth. The total revenue in 1923 from such a tax on oil and gas 
alone in Oklahoma was more than eight million dollars, or al- 
most one-half the total expenses of the state. Texas levies a 
two per cent tax on the production of oil and gas which yields 
about three million dollars per year. Louisiana imposes a three 
per cent tax on the gross production of oil, gas, timber, sul- 
phur and salt which returns almost two million dollars per 
annum. Arkansas collects annually about one and a quarter 
million dollars from a severance tax. Kentucky collects one 
per cent of the market value from the oil produced in the 
state. A severance tax of only ten cents per barrel on oil in 
Kansas would produce about three million dollars per year. 
Economists agree a severance tax is both advisable and de- 
sirable. The tax is sound in principle. It is levied on the ex- 
ploitation not the mere ownership of natural resources. It is 
easily administered and fair since the value of the product 
which is taken from the ground can be accurately measured. 
Until these resources have been severed from the earth, any 
special tax levied on them may be based only on a mere guess 
as to their actual value. When such mineral resources have 
once been extracted from the soil, they cannot be replaced. 
Under scientific management directed toward conserving the 
fertility of the soil, increasingly larger crops have been har- 
vested year after year from land without diminishing its pro- 
ductivity. The local area from which coal and oil have been 
extracted lose such commodities when the coal is transported 
2 The discussion of the severance tax is based largely on an article by Englund, 


Eric, appearing in the Topeka Capital, Sunday April 15, 1923 and “The United 
State Oii Policy.”” (pp 516-21) by Ise, John. 
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from the mines and the oil from the local wells flows into the 
pipe lines. 


Probable Amount of Improved roads will probably con- 
Revenue Received in tinue to consume all the revenue pro- 


Kansas from State duced by the gasoline tax. A tobacco 
Excise, Income and tax would likely: yield about $600,000. 
Severance T axes The desirability and productivity of 


other excise taxes are not securely 
established. A state income tax would likely yield three mil- 
lion dollars without becoming either burdensome or difficult to 
administer. A light severance tax would produce another three 
million dollars. The total revenue from these three taxes 
should be between six and seven million dollars. 


Problems in the Kansas, as a state, has not given 
Distribution of substantial financial support to its 
Revenue Received elementary and high schools. Each 
From Special Taxes local taxing unit has carried the bur- 
in Kansas den of its own schools. It is not sur- 


prising that the people of the state 
look on any proposed state tax for school purposes with a sus- 
picion that is not always far removed from their loca] and 
personal prejudices. The idea is new and strange to them. 
Their school boards are now spending revenue provided by the 
local districts for the needs of each local district. These needs 
are determined largely by the people who live amidst the tra- 
ditions, sentiments and ambitions of each local district. They 
have not proved how wisely they might spend funds collected 
from outside their local districts. If Kansas attempted to 
finance every ambitious school program approved by local senti- 
ment in its many school districts, the state would likely be 
forced into bankruptcy. Unless the majority of the people 
in the wider area from which such funds are collected have 
confidence that the funds are being wisely used, opposition may 
be anticipated. 
If any large amount of state revenue could be suddenly and 
easily secured by the many existing school districts, some of 
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such funds would very likely be spent unwisely. It is obvious 
that some definite limitations must be placed on the purposes 
for which such funds are spent. Those school services should 
be purchased which would meet state-wide acceptance rather 
than merely appease local interests and ambitions. Quite 
likely many of the local ambitions are entirely defensible, but 
the funds for their development should probably come from the 
local area in which the people are convinced of the value to be 
derived from such expenditures. The amount of revenue from 
the State available each year should be limited until the peo- 
ple have been convinced the procedure is a wise one and the 
teclhinique of applying the policy has been firmly established. 
The initial expenditures might wisely be spent on steps lead- 
ing toward more desirable and economical school organizations, 
When such organizations are established, increased assistance 
may safely be given. It is entirely possible that not more than 
ten per cent of the estimated returns from the special taxes 
which are advocated in this report could be wisely spent dur- 
ing the first few years. The remainder of the revenue should 
be available for other than school purposes. Only those school 
organizations showing a desire to spend savingly and wisely 
and which have proved their ability to do so should be given 
financial support from the state. 

The local sentiment in the Padonia district supported the 
high school notwithstanding that the cost per pupil was thrice 
what it should have been. The Padonia district had nine times 
as many dollars of assessed valuation per pupil as Hiawatha 
had. The tax levy has only approximately one-third as high. 
In spite of this low mill levy, the people in the Padonia district 
have discontinued the high school, and pupils from that dis- 
trict are now attending high school in Hiawatha.* 


* The disorganization of a rural high schoo! district in Kansas has proved most diffi- 
cult. Few attempts have been successful. The process has often been long drawn 
out and his frequently required court decisions. The district must be free from 
bonded and other forms of indebtedness. A petition asking for an election for the 
purpose of disorganizing the district must be filed with the board of education. The 
petition must be accompanied by a certified enumeration of the el ctors and be 
signed by at least two-fifths of them. Transportation of individual pupiis to distant 
high schools is expensive. The expense of providing for pupils while attending high 
school away from home is heavy and quite undesirable. A large number of the 
people in the small villages and cities in which rural high schools are located are in 
moderate circumstances. More than forty per cent of the farmers are tenants. These 
people have many of the children who attend the local high school and look to it as 
the only opportunity for high school training. They exercise a strong voting strength and - 
directly pay a comparatively small portion of the tax. The votes of such people 
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The people in the Hiawatha district would quite justly 
object to the distribution of a state tax in such a way as to 
make them support the Padonia school. The people in the 
Padonia district while operating the local high school] would 
likely have objected to any tax making them support the Hia- 
watha high school. People outside these two districts would 
be hesitant to participate in the support of either or both of 
these schools. The distribution of a state tax to the various 
schools in the same ratio as they participated in its collection 
would benefit none of them. 

It is obvious that the state should make careful discrimina- 
tions in the distribution of any state fund for school purposes. 
Wisconsin has met many difficulties in its attempt to dis- 
tribute the returns from its income tax back to the local tax- 
ing units. It is doubtful whether with most painstaking care 
Kansas can distribute the revenue from state taxes to all the 
present, school districts in a satisfactory manner. Any such 
distribution to each local district would be difficult to adminis- 
ter and the amounts received by many districts too meager to 
be of material assistance. The state may find it profitable to 
restrict its assistance to school districts representing larger 
units.of organization than many of the present ones and to such 
purposes as a number of the present small districts may carry 
out co-operatively. 


Proposed Uses of Any state tax for the support of 
Revenue From Spec- elementary and high school training 
ial Taxes for in Kansas is new and strange to the 
School Purposes people. A certain amount of suspi- 


cion and hostility must be overcome. 
The introduction of such taxes should come cautiously. The 


were probably responsible for the organization of the district. The disorganization 
is more difficult since a majority of the electors in the enumeration must poll votes 
favorable to disorganization. The Padonia district includ:s much railroad valuation. 
Non-resident land-owners pay heavy taxes but cannot qualify as electors nor do they 
enjoy schooling benefits. Those opposed to the Padonia school failed to disorganize 
the district. Those in favor of the school have not been able to continue its operation 
since 1922-23. If operation of the school is continued and a new plant -erected, the 
attractiveness of possessing property which reaches the tax lists in the district will 
diminish. The owners of farm real estate will find it difficult to shift the tax. They 
must eventually endure the tax; dispose of their property or by their own votes 
and those of tenants willing to do without high, school facilities prevent high school 
expenditures. 
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purposes for which the revenue is available should be specific- 
ally stated. School services such as are generally recognized 
as essential in the state should be procured with such funds. 
No service should be forced on a community. If any of the 
fund appropriated for the year should remain unspent at the 
end of the year, it should go to the general state fund. Three 
specific types of expenditures from the state fund raised by 
the special taxes advocated are suggested: (1) provision for 
adequate supervision, (2) provision for meeting congested con- 
ditions in certain industrial emergencies and (3) provisions 
for giving assistance to districts which find the costs of ade- 
quate schooling too heavy because of conditions over which 
they have no control. 


Provision of The people of Kansas spent thirty-four mil- 
Adequate lion dollars on their public schools in 1922-23. 
Supervision All city and consolidated schools employed 

superintendents. The rural, community and 
special high school districts had principals. The people of each 
county elected a county superintendent who had charge of the 
rural schools. The need for supervision has been recognized 
through the entire state and a place for such expenditures put 
in all school budgets. A private business enterprise making 
such vast expenditures as the public schools make each year 
would likely consider funds spent for administration and super- 
vision profitably spent. 

Probably two hundred fifty properly trained and competent 
supervisors could look after the first six grades in all the 
schools in the state. From the estimated returns from a to- 
bacco tax the state could pay seventy-five per cent of the salary 
budget for such a staff. The local districts would be left to 
pay the remaining twenty-five per cent and provide transpor- 
tation for the supervisors. From the revenue produced by the 
special taxes the state could also assist in procuring adequate 
supervision for the junior and senior high schools. 

It is not recommended that this amount be spent immedi- 
ately for these services. Supervision should develop only as 
the demand for such services grows. Whenever a county, 
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school district or a group of school districts give assurance 
the full time services of one or more supervisors will be wisely 
employed, the state should render assistance. 


Provision High tax levies for school purposes prevail 
for Industrial in the oil and coal sections of Kansas.* Either 
Emergencies industry brings with it a number of employes. 

The school facilities become congested. Gas 
City and La Harpe in Allen County have gone through the gas 
and oil cycle. Gas City did not exist in 1900 and La Harpe had 
a population of only 610. Gas was found and Gas City incorpor- 
ated in 1901. Gas City and La Harpe were cities of the second 
class in 1910. Each had four wards and populations of 1,281 
and 2,080. Gas City had only 367 and La Harpe 1,001 people 
in 1920. 

Gas and oil wells had been drilled; pipe lines were construc- 
ted; residences erected; school buildings provided; sidewalks 
constructed; streets paved and factories established. Many 
public expenditures had been incurred. Gas City had a popula- 
tion of 307, a school tax of 15.1 and a total tax levy of 49.6 mills 
in 1926. La Harpe had a population of only 968, a school tax of 
19 mills, a total tax levy of 39.4 mills and $29,000 of outstand- 
ing bonds in 1926.** The school census obviously declined with 
the decline in population as the gas and oil industries passed 
through the cycle. 

The coal mining industry brings with it a heavy school 
population. Arma is a coal mining town in Crawford County 
and reports a high school enrollment of 220 in September, 1926. 
Fredonia in Wilson County had the same number of high school 
pupils. The former has a valuation of $810,050 and the latter 
$3,258,405. Arma has a grade school enrollment equal to 


* Culter, H. M. (An unpublished study.) This is a study made by a class in “Rural 
School Administration” under Professor Culter’s direction. The counties in the state 
were divided into five sections. The mill levies for school purposes were highest; the 
salaries of teachers lowest; the assessed valuations per pupil lowest and the number 
of pupils greatest in the South Eastern Section of counties. This section included 
Allen, Bourbon, Chautauqua, Cherokee, Crawford, Elk, Labette, Montgomery, Neosho, 
Wilson and Woodson counties. Crawford county is in the coal mining district. Cher- 
okee has both coal and zinc mines; Cherokee, Crawford and Woodson reported no oil 
production in 1925. The other eight countits produced three and a half million bar- 
rels. The state produced thirty-eight and one-third million barrels in that year. The 
eight counties are not heavy producers and preduction is on the wane. The counties 
have been compelled to respond to the increased school expenditures demanded by the 
oil and mining industries. 

** Tax Bulletin 1926. 
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Abilene in Dickinson County which has a valuation of almost 
eight and a half million dollars. Fredonia has a schoo] tax 
levy of 19, Abilene of 14 and Arma of 50 mills. 

The coal mining industry differs from oil and gas. The 
school population remains in the district to be educated long 
after the coal supply has been exhausted. Weir City in Chero- 
kee County is a coal mining town. The school district has a 
valuation of $566,141. There are 290 pupils in the grades and 
103 in high school. Eleven teachers are employed. The school 
tax is 31 mills. There were only two mines in the district 
operating in the fall of 1923.** District 70 in Cherokee County 
had only one mine operating and District 73 had seven in the 
fall of 1923. The former district had an enrollment of 262 
pupils and 28.8 mill tax levy in 1926-27; the latter an enroll- 
ment of 31 and a levy of 9.1 mills. The coal miners travel 
several miles by trolley and automobiles to the mines in which 
they work. The burden of educating their children is often 
left with districts which have exhausted their supply of coal. 


There is no obvious reason why oil and gas should be para- 
sitic industries. If the coal in southeastern Kansas is not able 
to bear the expenses which its mining incurs, it is doubtful 
whether the low assessed valuations of the tangible property 
in the coal mining area can carry the heavy load. These two 
industries should bear a heavier share of the public expendi- 
tures which they iticur than they likely are now carrying. Dis- 
trict 70 in Cherokee County is in rural territory. The mining 
resources have been practically exhausted. The district covers 
six square miles. Not many of the 262 pupils come from homes 
which are maintained by the agricultural industry. A sever- 
ance tax on the natural resources produced in the state and dis- 
tributed to over loaded school districts in the areas where these 
industries are operating would make it possible for these in- 
dustries to carry a heavier share of the burdens which they im- 
pose. 

The distribution of the returns from such a severance tax 
to these communities presents some difficulties. The local 


** Data relative to the number of mines operating in fall of 1923 are taken from, 
“Kansas Coal.” Part I prepared by Professor C. M. Young, University of Kansas. 
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school districts would be compelled to part with some of their 
present expensive practices. West Mineral with less than five 
hundred thousand dollars of assessed valuation and 256 pupils 
enrolled employs twelve teachers. A grade, a junior and a 
senior high school are attempted. Weir City and Scammon 
are only four miles apart and connected with a trolley. Both 
support high schools. West Mineral and Scammon are five 
miles apart. Both support high schools. The three mining 
towns are within twelve miles of Columbus in which the com- 
munity high school is located. District 70 pays the superin- 
tendent more than twice the salary of the highest paid teacher. 
He has only eight teachers to supervise. A competent super- 
visor should supervise fifty or sixty teachers in an area where 
the schools are so closely located. 


Provision for The provision for more adequate supervi- 
an Equaliza- sion would meet a need generally recognized 
tion Fund among school districts and state revenue for 
such purposes would be a relief from present 
expenditures. After such assistance had been accepted and 
certain industries compelled by a severance tax to bear a 
heavier share of the increased school expenditures which these 
industries demand, there would still be districts carrying too 
heavy a burden. After such districts have used every local 
resource to provide adequate schooling at an economical cost 
and have failed. to do so, assistance should come from a state 
fund. Conditions over which a number of local districts exer- 
cise no control would probably cause excessive tax levies. Such 
assistance should be applied to specific school services such 
as would be generally accepted through the state. The local 
district should assume responsibility for the carrying out of 
any local district ambition. 
Brown County would receive some support from the fund 
providing administrative and supervisory services. This 
would be a comparatively small item in the school budget. 


Little, if any assistance would come to Brown County from . 


the equalization fund. The county is likely able to carry the 
burden of its own school system. 
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Summary The general property tax fails to reach all 

sources of revenue. The burden rests heavily on 
tangible property, especially real estate. State excise taxes 
on gasoline have been very productive. The revenue from such 
taxes has been spent almost entirely on the construction and 
maintenance of public highways. Several states have placed 
an excise tax on the sale of tobacco and its products. The 
whole or a portion of the revenue collected from the tobacco 
tax in four of ten states with such a tax goes toward the 
support of public schools. Two states have placed excise taxes 
on admissions to places of amusement and entertainment. This 
tax has been repealed in one state. South Carolina is experi- 
menting with excise taxes on numerous articles. The state 
has removed the tax on cosmetics, ice cream and milk drinks. 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New York have been successful 
with a state income tax. The incidence is largely on people 
living in the cities. Kansas has few cities, hence a heavy 
yield cannot be expected. A severance tax should be placed 
on natural gas, oil, coal, zinc and salt. The development of 
these industries impose heavy increased public expenditures 
for schooling. The present taxing system probably does not 
place heavy enough school burden on these industries. A 
limited use of the state excise, income and severance taxes in 
Kansas is probably desirable. Very likely a portion of such 
taxes should go to the support of the public schools. The 
revenue produced by these taxes would probably be only a small 
percentage of the public expenditures for schools. Such reve- 
nue could likely be distributed so as to encourage competent 
administration and supervision of the schools. The remainder 
might be safely used as an equalization fund. Probably the 
large percentage of the costs involved in the proposed high 
school district must continue to be met from the revenue pro- 
duced by a general property tax. 








CHAPTER XI 


Distribution of School Support and Control of School 
Policies in the Proposed High School District 


Scope of Support of the proposed high school district 
Chapter would come from a general property tax. The por- 

tion of the support coming from the farming in- 
dustry is estimated. The present operation of the general 
property tax fails to distribute the burden of support accord- 
ing to benefits received. The application of this principle in 
taxation is presented in the general property tax levied on the 
proposed high school district. How school policies in the pro- 
posed district would be controlled is discussed. 


Support of Proposed The chief support of the proposed 
High School Would high school would come from the 
Rest Heavily on the general property tax which rests 
Farming Industry heavily on tangible property. Real 

estate comprises the bulk of assessed 
valuation in Brown County. The equalized assessed valuation 
of the county in 1922 was $51,692,972. Sixty-three out of 
one hundred dollars represented farm land and its improve- 
ments. These bore a six-to-one ratio with city lots and their 
improvements. Nineteen out of one hundred dollars consisted 
of personal property. Doubtless much of the personal prop- 
erty represented livestock, farm implements, etc. belonging to 
farmers. Property cf public-service corporations comprised 
barely one out of thirteen dollars of assessed valuation. Prob- 
ably three out of four dollars of assessed valuation repre- 
sented farm land, its improvements and the personal property 
of the farmer on the land. 

The city lets in Hamlin, Hiawatha, Reserve and Robinson 
are used for residential and business purposes. The greater 
number of the residences are the homes of retired farmers, 
business and professional men. The business and profes- 
sional men are rendering services for the most part to the 
farmers and those closely connected with the farming in- 
dustry. The farming industry is the primary source of their 
incomes as well as of the retired farmers. 
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Present Distribution Any general property tax has a 
of School Support Is number of limitations. Notwith- 
Not According to the standing such handicaps it is the one 
Benefits Received practical means of taxation from 

which the large part of school sup- 
port in Kansas at the present time must come. There is no 


attempt to distribute the support of the rural high schools ac- 


cording to the benefits received in the present operation of 
the general property tax. Property in Padonia where the 
high school pupils were just across the street from the school 
house, paid the same tax levy in 1922-23 as property in the 
southeast part of the district which is seven miles from Pa- 
donia and only five miles from Hiawatha. 

If a high school building had been erected in Robinson in 
1922-23 property outside the incorporated city would have 
paid almost ninety per cent of the cost. The most expen- 
sive units in small high school buildings are the gymnasium 
and auditorium. These are frequently provided in the same 
unit. Small high schools seldom use these in their regular 
school day programs. Such high schools do not find formal 
programs in physical education advisable. A study hall is 
more acceptable for daily high school assemblies in the small 
high schools than is a large auditorium. The gymnasium 
and auditorium are used most frequently in these small high 
schools for informal school activities and community meet- 
ings which meet after the regular school day has ended. The 
pupils from the country frequently must neglect their regular 
school work if they participate in such informal school activ- 
ities. Some people think classwork is fully as important as 
a game of basketball. Many times distance prevents the 
country people from attending the community meetings. The 
people in the cities receive much more benefit from these 
costly units than do the people in the country. Under the 
present practices property in the cities pays no higher levy 
than property in the more remote sections of the rural high 
school districts. 

The assessed valuation in the incorporated city of Hamlin 
in 1922-23 was only a small percentage of the valuation in 
Hamlin rural high school district. Probably half of the high 
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school enrollment came from homes in Hamlin. The tax levy 
was the same throughout the district irrespective of the 
greater extent to which high school facilities were used by the 
people living in Hamlin. 


Hiawatha Would Be Pupils in the proposed high school 
Greatly Benefited district would be conveyed to Hia- 
by the Proposed watha at public expense. All pupils - 
High School District could participate in the regular 

school day program. The one audi- 
torium supplying both the junior and senior high schools 
would be used much more frequently than the five auditori- 
ums are used in the five high schools at the present time. 
The junior and senior high schools would likely keep the one 
gymnasium in constant use during the day. The informal 
activities of the junior-senior high schools would restrict 
the availability of these two units for community uses out- 
side of the school. In so far as they were used for such 
purposes, Hiawatha would enjoy these uses to a greater ex- 
tent than would the outlying sections in the proposed high 
school district. The proposed district would use up the ma- 
jor services from these units during the regular school day 
and should bear the larger portion of their costs. 


The support of the proposed high school would not prove 
burdensome to the taxpayers. Property values would have 
a tendency to increase, probably in so far as they would be 
effected by the reorganization. Public transportation to the 
one high school would make the farms in the proposed high 
school district more attractive to farmers with children to 
educate. Children of high school age in Hamlin, Reserve and 
Robinson would be conveyed at the expense of the proposed 
district to the large junior-senior high school in Hiawatha. 
These cities would be more desirable living places than they 
now are for those people who have children of high school 
age. The location of such a high school plant in Hiawatha 
would likely make Hiawatha the most attractive place within 
the proposed high school district for people with children at- 
tending high school. Probably property values in Hiawatha 
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would be increased because of such a high school. Hiawatha 
would supply almost half the pupils enrolled in both junior 
and senior high schools. ; 
Property in Hiawatha Because of the greater benefits 
Should Pay a Larger derived by Hiawatha from the pro- 
Share of School Sup- __-posed high school district, prop- 
port Than Property erty in Hiawatha should pay a 
Outside Hiawatha larger share of school support. 
Probably the logical and most satis- 
factory place for Hiawatha to assume the heavier burden is 
in the erection of the school plant. Such a plant should be 
an asset to Hiawatha. Hiawatha would supply almost half 
of the enrollment in junior and senior high schools. The per- 
centage of enrollment supplied is probably the best single 
index of the extent to which the school facilities will be used. 
The location of the plant and the amount invested in it are 
likely the two factors which will largely determine increases 
in property values. The adequacy of the auditorium and gym- 
nasium measure to a large extent the benefits which would be 
derived from them by Hiawatha. 

Suppose the proposed high school district had been in op- 
eration in 1922-23 and a building program had been entered 
which demanded twenty thousand dollars annually over a 
period of years. A levy of one half mill on the twenty-four 
million dollar valuation would have yielded twelve of the 
twenty thousand dollars. Hiawatha had a valuation of about 
four million and would have paid two of the twelve thousand 
dollars collected by the general levy on the district. A levy 
of two mills on the four million dollars of valuation in Hia- 
watha would have yielded the remaining eight thousand dol- 
lars. Hiawatha would have paid one-half of the twenty thous- 
and dollars spent on buildings*. The levy in Hiawatha for 
building purposes would have been five times as high as on 
property within the proposed district but outside of Hia- 
watha. Property in Hiawatha would have paid 5.5 mills 
which is a full mill lower than the levy would have been had 
Hiawatha not received any tuition from non-resident high 


* The distribution employed is arbitrary and used for illustrative purposes only. It is 
likely if the proposed high school district were organized, Hiawatha would give the 
present high school building over to the new district. This would make a higher 
contribution from Hiawatha than is advocated in the illustration. 
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school students in that vear. The levy in the proposed high 
school district would have been 3.5 mills which is two mills 
less than Robinson has levied for 1926-27 since entering a 
building program. The proposed high school district would 
have provided both junior and senior high school facilities 
for all pupils in the district and transportation daily to and 
from such schools to all pupils not within walking distance of 
the schools. 


Control of the Probably the control of school policies 
Proposed High in the proposed high schol district is of 
School District more importance than matters pertaining 

to possible fluctuations in the tax levies 
from year to year. No exact census of the voting strength in 
the proposed high school district has been taken. If the num- 
ber of pupils attending the elementary school is an index of 
the distribation of votes thru the proposed district, the cities 
of Hamlin, Hiawatha, Reserve and Robinson have about as 
many votes as have the rural sections in the proposed dis- 
trict. Only the combined votes of the incorporated cities could 
hope to overcome the rural vote. A number of the voters in 
the cities are retired farmers who might be expected to vote 
with the rural people. A retrenchment program advocated 
by the rural people would be difficult to put in force. The 
smaller cities would likely be opposed to such a program. 
Many farmers would refuse to hamper any reasonable educa- 
tional program. It is difficult to organize and get the entire 
farm vote out to the polls. About forty per cent of the farm- 
ers are tenants. They would vote but be subject to only a 
small part of the taxes. Non-resident land owners would 
pay heavily, but could not vote. An undivided front among 
the farmers could scarcely be anticipated. The proposed high 
school would soon prove its greater capacity to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. Transportation would be to the ad- 
vantage of the farmers. 


The building program adopted by the proposed high school 
district should adequately meet only present needs. Brown 
County has lost in population during the past two decades. 
No vacant space should be provided in the buildings which 
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might encourage the organization of school programs not 
needed. No very great expansion would be possible until 
additional building facilities had been provided.. If a need 
demanding increased building facilities should arise in Hia- 
watha (the most likely point in the district for such a need 
to appear) the program could not be safely launched in the 
proposed high school district until the people in Hiawatha 
were willing to assume one-half the cost of the building pro- 
gram. 

The outlying territory would be amply protected with such 
safeguards from providing funds for a program highly bene- 
ficial to Hiawatha alone. A school program would be com- 
pelled to meet the needs of the district as a whole rather than 
the desires of factions within the district. No local faction 
would be encouraged to organize an administration favorable 
to its own selfish interests. Any proposed program would 
challenge the criticism of the various interests within the 
proposed high school district. Not until a program had met 
the objections of a majority large enough to assure its accept- 
ance could it be adopted. Hasty programs would not be en- 
couraged except in some emergency which would enlist the 
united support of the entire district. 


Summary The farming industry will likely provide 

seventy-five per cent of the expenditures in the 
proposed high school. Property in Hiawatha and property be- 
longing to public service corporations comprise only a small 
percentage of the assessed valuation in the proposed district. 
All property pays the same tax levy in the present rural high 
school districts regardless of whether pupils from all parts of 
the districts participate equally in the advantages offered by 
the schools. Property in Hiawatha and the people in the city 
would receive more benefit than property and people outside 
the city from the proposed high school. The people in Hia- 
watha would likely use the auditorium and gymnasium more 
frequently than those outside the city. Property in Hiawatha 
would probably increase in valuation. Almost half the enroll- 
ment in the junior and senior high schools would come from 
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Hiawatha. Property in Hiawatha should pay a heavier tax 
levy than property in other parts of the proposed district be- 
cause the property and the people in Hiawatha would derive 
more benefits from the organization. Probably Hiawatha 
should bear one-half the cost of the building program since the 
benefits derived by Hiawatha are closely related to the ade- 
quacy of the school plant. The voters are so distributed in 
the proposed high school district that the citizens in Hiawatha, 
in the small cities or in the rural area could not hope to control 
the policies of the proposed high school district. 








CHAPTER XII 


Equalization of Educational Services and Problems Con- 
fronted in Extending the Proposed Unit Over 
Northeastern Kansas 


Scope of The problem of equalizing educational oppor- 
Chapter tunities among all children of high school age in 

the proposed high school district is presented. No 
attempt is made to equalize either school support or educational 
opportunities outside the proposed high school district. A 
distribution according to size is given of Kansas High Schools 
in 1925-26. Problems confronted in extending the type of or- 
ganization in the proposed high school district over north- 
eastern Kansas are pointed out. 


Equal Opportunities It has frequently been assumed 
Offered All Pupils in that equal opportunities cannot be 
the Same School afforded rural and city children in 

the same high school. It has become 
the practice to train rural children in small and city children 
in large high schools. The situation has often developed 
schools varying in size and location but having the same ob- 
jectives and similar courses of study. Such a situation is 
illustrated in the analysis of the course of study in Hamlin, 
Hiawatha, Padonia, Reserve and Robinson*. The four small 
high schools did not offer a single subject which is not found 
in either the required or elective subjects in Hiawatha. 

A curriculum similar to the one proposed in the Chanute 
Survey is recommended for the proposed high school districté 
This curriculum includes, in the same high school, courses 
leading to the training of bookkeepers, stenographers, teach- 
ers, farmers, homemakers, engineers, doctors, lawyers, busi- 
ness men and those wishing to enter the building and machine 
shop trades. The curriculum does not assume that country 
children should be offered a training so limited that it can be 
used only in farming communities. Probably the major por- 
tion of any vocational training offered in the high school for 
farmers will be given in the classrooms and adjoining shops 


* See Chart 9, Chapter III, p. 30. 
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and laboratories of the school plant. If a boy in Hiawatha 
wishes to become a farmer, he should not be compelled to at- 
tend a small high school or be precluded from the life work 
which he has chosen. All boys in the proposed high school 
district wishing to become farmers would be given their train- 
ing in one group. Each would have, so far as the training was 
concerned, equal opportunity irrespective of where he should 
reside in the district. 

If a country boy in the proposed high school district selects 
a profession as his life work, there appears no good reason 
why he should not be conveyed to Hiawatha for his high 
school training. There he would struggle with all other pu- 
pils within the proposed high school district who had selected 
similar life work. They would pursue the same rigorous 
courses in preparation for college and their professional 
schools. The property throughout the proposed high school 
district would pay the same tax levy for such services, hence 
similar training should be given to the pupils. It may not 
be so important whether the pupils come from the country 
or the city or whether they are trained in large or small 
groups.. The significance probably lies in whether the train- 
ing effectively prepares for acceptable forms of life work. 


No Attempt Is Made No attempt has been made at the 
at Equalization equalization of either costs or oppor- 


Outside the Proposed tunities for high school training out- 
High School District side the proposed high school dis- 
trict. The area was selected partly 
because it is able to finance its own school system. It is doubt- 
ful whether any outside agency such as the county, state or na- 
tion can wisely and profitably afford to subsidize a school 
system which has not been placed on a sound financial basis. 


Size of Kansas The high school situation in Brown 
High Schools County is not in many respects unlike those 

prevailing in many other parts of Kansas. 
The school directory, published by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1925, lists 688 high schools with their 
enrollments. Errors have been found in these directories; 
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however, the data are likely not misleading to an appreciable 
degree for the purposes to which they are used in this report. 
The distribution of the 688 high schools according to enroll- 
ment is shown in Chart 13. One out of every three had 50 or 
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Sixty-eight and one-half per cent had 100 or fewer pupils. 
More than twice as many high schools had 100 and fewer 
students than had more than 100. 


The data in this report have been restricted to the one 
area. The proposed high school district has been presented 
as a possible solution of some of the problems prevailing in 
the area. It is submitted as a tentative plan. The need of fur- 
ther testing and many revisions in the application of the pro- 
posed plan is frankly recognized. Any successful plan of re- 
organization must possess the needed elasticity to meet the 
changes which are sure to be demanded from time to time. 
If the proposed high school district should be successful in the 
area covered in this report, no objective data have been gath- 
ered which would warrant a conclusion that it would be 
equally successful in any other area. No attempt has been 
made to outline a system adapted to all conditions within a 
state with the many diversities so obvious in Kansas. 
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Possibilities of Sim- However, no such complete re- 
ilar High School Dis- organization of the high school sys- 
tricts in Northeastern tem as the proposed plan should be 
Kansas accepted without considering its ef- 

fect on the surrounding territory. 
A few of the problems involved in applying a similar plan of 
organization in northeastern Kansas are pointed out in the 
map in Figure 10. County boundaries are shown by the 
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sas Similar to the Proposed High School District. 
broken lines. Around Hiawatha the boundary of the pro- 
posed high school district has been described in the fainter 
irregular black lines. Centers such as Seneca, Sabetha, Hia- 
watha, White Cloud, Severance, Troy etc. are the larger 
among the present high schools. Under such a plan as has 
been proposed, they would become likely centers for high 
school districts similar to the one proposed in Hiawatha. The 
heavy black lines describe the tentative boundaries of such 
high school districts around each of these centers. The cir- 
cles described by the solid black lines have radii of 714 miles 
and the arcs of those described by broken lines have radii 
of 10 miles from the likely centers for high school districts. 
The present high school centers within the territory are 
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shown. The numbers give the high school enrollments as 
given in the state directory for the school year 1925-26. The 
boundaries of the proposed high school districts should be 
considered as only tentative. A detailed study of the road 
conditions and the wishes of the people living along the mar- 
gins would doubtless make the boundaries much more irreg- 
ular than the straight lines indicate. The number of high 
schools in the portion of northeastern Kansas shown on the 
map would be reduced from 65 to 19. 


Changes Demanded in A glance at the map shows the 
Boundary of Proposed tentative boundary of the proposed 
High School District high school district extended far- 

ther east than it should. The prob- 
lems of transportation from such distances were perplexing. 
The possibilities of White Cloud and Severance districts had 
not been carefully considered. White Cloud is more than 20 
miles from both Hiawatha and Troy. No highway leads from 
White Cloud to Highland. The Kansas-Nebraska state line 
prevents extension to the north from White Cloud and the 
Missouri River is a barrier to the east. A high school in White 
Cloud would have a small enrollment. Transportation of the 
high school pupils in Bendena, Denton, Leona and Severance 
to other schools would be expensive and difficult. If high 
schools were placed in Hiawatha, Severance, Troy and White 
Cloud, very small portions in any one of the four districts 
would be beyond ten miles from a high school center. Trans- 
portation would meet no insurmountable barrier and should be 
provided at a reasonable cost in each district. Such a division 
of territory would cut off the three elementary school districts 
which have appeared as unnumbered districts in the maps of 
the proposed high school district and would place parts of them 
in Hiawatha, Severance, Troy or White Cloud high school dis- 
tricts. 


The County and Proposed An examination of the map 
High School District in Figure 10 shows that the 
Boundaries Are Not tentative boundaries of the 
Identical suggested high school districts 
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seldom coincide with county boundaries. The more refined 
permanent boundaries of the high school districts would 
likely diverge even more often from the county boundaries. 
In no one case does a high school district include an entire 
county. Eight of the 19 high school districts would each be 
within one county. Four would likely include territory from 
two counties each and each of the others would include terri- 
tory from three counties. The county boundaries appear no 
more satisfactory for high school districts in northeastern 
Kansas than they proved to be in Brown County. Such arbi- 
trary political boundaries apparently do not necessarily con- 
form with boundaries suited to high school needs. 


A Redistricting The other 18 high school districts sug- 
Plan Should Have gested for northeastern Kansas should 
Both Elasticity not be organized exactly as the proposed 
and Flexibility Hiawatha high school district. Local 

conditions vary widely. White Cloud is 
hemmed in by state lines, hence can never be as large and 
wealthy as some other districts. Transportation problems dif- 
fer as do the conditions of the roads. In some districts two or 
even three junior high schools might be more desirable. The 
rural areas adjacent to Atchison and Leavenworth would be 
confronted with much different problems from those in other 
high school] districts. There would not be the same balance of 
voting power pointed out in the proposed Hiawatha high school 
district. The cities of Atchison and Leavenworth would have 
the heavier valuations and the larger number of children to 
educate. The rural people would be in the minority and en- 
tirely subject to the wishes of the majority in these cities. 
How well Atchison and Leavenworth could meet, or even would 
be justified in attempting to meet, the problems of the rural 
sections has not been determined. Onaga and Seneca offer 
the problems of large areas, comparatively low valuations and 
sparse school populations. Only careful and detailed studies 
of local situations will produce the objective evidence necessary 
as a basis for a fair adjustment and of an organization ade- 
quate to meet the educational problems involved in each high 
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school district. Probably as a basis for a law applying through- 
out a state so diversified as is Kansas, the data from many 
such studies should be the basis of such a law. 


Summary All pupils of high school age in the proposed 

district have an opportunity to pursue any course 
of instruction offered in the proposed high school. Equaliza- 
tion of school support by county, state, or federal aid should 
probably apply only to those local units which have presented 
evidence of economical organization and an equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities. Kansas has many small high schools. 
No attempt is made to justify the type of organization sug- 
gested extending beyond the area included in this study. A 
few of the problems confronted in applying such an organiza- 
tion in northeastern Kansas are pointed out. The proposed 
high school district was outlined to cover a larger area than 
might be advisable in the wider extension of similar organiza- 
tion. The county boundary lines in northeastern Kansas do 
not conform with suitable boundaries for high school districts. 
Any plan of reorganization should have elasticity and flexibility 
so as to meet the conditions in different local high school units. 





